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General Department. 


AFFAIRS AT FORT CHARTRES, 1768- 
1781. 


The kindness of one of our historical stu- 
dents enables us to give our readers the fol- 
lowing curious letters, dated chiefly at Fort 
Chartres, and giving impressions of the 
western country as an English officer found 
it after the pacification effected by much 
toil, at the close of Pontiac’s bold endeav- 
or to recover by a combined effort of the 
aboriginal tribes what all French valor 
had failed to accomplish. 

The period of the letters embraces the 
time when that great chief of the Ottawas 
fell at Cahokia, beneath the knife of an as- 
sassin, hired by an Englishman, but unfor- 
tunately the writer, not knowing how pos- 
terity would thank him for details of the 
event, makes no allusion to it, although he 
mentions some of its speedy results. 

Fort Chartres is now a ruin on the bank 
of the Mississippi, with part of its walls 
swept away by the tarbid tide, and a dense 
forest around, towering trees even growing 
in its very midst, so that a stranger unac- 
quainted with its history might easily attri- 
bute it to some early race. It stands near 
Prairie du Rocher, Illinois, and was built in 
1720, at a distance of a mile from the Mis- 
sissippi, It was repaired in 1750, and at 
the time of these lout, owing toa new 
channel formed by the river, was not over 
eighty yards from the water. It was a well 
built stone fort, of irregular form, the sides 
being about 490 feet each. 

After the surrender of the country it was 
left in command of St. Ange de Bellerive, 
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an old and experienced officer who held 
command during the dangerous period of 
Pontiae’s conspiracy, which had made it im- 
possible for the English authorities to re- 
place him. In vain did Major Loftus, with 
400 regulars, attempt to reach it by way of 
New Orleans. Volleys from hidden foes on 
the shores drove him back with loss and 
panic to the new Spanish town; in vain 
Capt. Pitman made a subsequent attempt to 
penetrate in diszuise, he lost heart and re- 
tired ; in vain did Lt. Fraser seek to reach 
it overland. Narrowly escaping with life 
he reached New Orleans also in disguise, to 
add doubtless to the ill-concealed amusement 
of the French and Spanish officers, at these 
ineffectual attempts of the English to get 
to one of their own Forts. 

When Croghan met Pontiac and peace 
was arranged, thenand then only did Thom- 
as Stirling, who died in 1808 a General and 
Baronet, now only a Captain, who had fought 
bravely under Abercrombie and Amherst, 
lead from Fort Pitt one hundred of the 42nd 
Highlanders, and to him on the 10th of 
October, 1765, did St. Ange surrender the 
Fort in a long document which the curious 
reader will find in the N. Y. Colonial Doc- 
uments. At last the flag of England floated 
in Illinois. On the 2d of December Major 
Robert Farmer, of the 34th Foot, arrived 
with a strong body of troops and assumed 
command. It is not unlikely that he died 
in 1768, as his name then disappears from 
the army lists. At allevents Lt. Col. John 
Wilkins, an officer of considerable experi- 
ence, arrived there Sept. 5, 1768, and took 
command of the fort. The following letters 
give us a glimpse of his régime. He was 
probably its last commandant, as Father 
Mississippi in 1772, carried by storm two 
bastions and a curtain and the English 
struck their flag and abandoned Fort Char- 
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tres, soon to yield the whole Illinois country 
to a new republic. 


Messrs. Eprror : 
The correspondence, of which the follow- 


Mr. Dean, merchant, which [ am much 
pleased with for particular Reasons, you 


| know.” 


ing letters form a part, recently came into | 


my temporary keeping, in the course of a 
genealogical investigation which I was pur- 
suing, and seemed worthy of preservation 
in your valuable Magazine. 
various letters, bills, etc., addressed to one 
Capt. Thomas Barnsley of Bensalem, Bucks 
Co. Penn., by various officers of the British 
Army, stationed at different posts in this 
country, and covered a period extending 
from ’764 to 771. Capt. Barnsley became 
Ensign of the 60th Reg. Dec. 26, 1755, and 
as Lieut. in the Royal Americans was 
wounded at Ticonderoga July 8, 1758; be- 
cameaCaptdin May 5, 1759, and, as appears 
from these documents, had been in ’763 and 
’4 Paymaster to the First Battalion of H. M. 
Royal American Regiment—and this corres- 
pondence sufficiently evidences the respect 
and confidence reposed in his character and 
judgment, as a man of business as well as a 
soldier, by all who had any dealings with 
him. From Colonels to Ensigns—from of- 
cial dignitaries to humble tailors—whether 
in America or in England—all seemed to 


It consisted of 


“Woin the Barrack are just as when 
you was in town, mostly in a Blaze with the 
fumes of that Dear friend Madiera, which 
seems to steal on them very powerfully, and 
very often makes the whole Barr", as it 
were, a Hell indeed.” 


IT. 


To Capt. Thomas Barnsley. 
PHILADELPHIA, the 22d May, ’768. 
Dear Sir: 
| have the pleasure to acquaint you that 

five Companies of our Regiment Rec* or- 
ders yesterday morning to be ready to march 
at six hours warning, under the Command 
of Col. Wilkins* for Fort Pitt, and as I am 
to proceed with them it prevents me having 
the pleasure to see you at Present, and to 
prevent there being any mistake betwixt us 
I have sent my Servant, with the things | 
mentioned to you when you was here, Vizt: 
Seven hatts, 20 yards of furniture Chintz 
and Lace, Powder, flints, Ball, &e. 

I shall leave my Large Chest behind, with 


| every thing in it [Cannot Carry, and as [ 


make him their confidant—to seek his judg- | 


ment—and to be content in his decision and 
advice. As for Ensign Butricke, the writer 
of these letters, we know little save what 
the letters themselves tell us. He seems to 
have fully shared in the public confidence 
in Mr. Barnsley ; wrote very long, naiveand 


rather interesting letters, and, as far as we | 
can learn, received not asingle answer from | 


the Captain, yet without apparently suffer- 
ing any abatement of his previous respect 
and affection for that reticent personage. 


I, 


to Capt. Thos. Barnsley, residing at Ben- 

salem—mostly on private and pecuniary 

matters. 

“We have no kind of news at present 
but that of Miss Hannah Boyts’ marriage to 





know no person I can so well depend on as 
our Butcher Kirker, 1 propose to Leave it 
with him, with orders to deliver it to you 


| should any thing happen to me, and before 
| I Leave Town I will send you a list of what 


it Contains. 
III. 

A letter from Butricke to the same Capt. 
Barnsley, dated June 23d, 1768, at Phila- 
delphia, announces his recovery from his 
‘Jate illness, so as to hope to be able to set 


| off for Fort Pitt to-morrow morning.”— 


* Lt. Col. John Wilkins, Capt. 55th Foot Dec. 


| 30, 1755, was Major in 1762, He commanded at 
A Letter from George Butricke, dated Phil- | 
adelphia, 19th Feb. ’768, and addressed | 


Niagara. In 1763 he marched to relieve Detroit, 
but was attacked by the Indians, his troops cut 
to pieces, and he forced back to Fort Schlosser. 
He attempted next to reach it by water, but in a 
storm lost seventy men and was again compelled 
to return. In August, 1764, he was made Major 


| of the 60th, and on the following June, Lt. Col. 


of the 18th Royal Irish. Compare Dr. O’Calla- 
ghan’s note, Col. Doc. viti, 185, 
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Complains of the conduct of an Apothecary, | 
one Bass, of that city &e. Ke. 


[V. 
Fort Cuartres, 15th Sept., 1768. 
Dear Sir: 

I had the pleasure to write you the 24th 
June, the day before I left Philadelphia, 
and the 30": I joined Colonel Wilkins at 
the Crossings of Juniata, he had been 
detained 14 days by Col. Armstrong, for 
Wantof Carriages. But lucky for me he had 
got them a few days before I joined him. 
The 14» July we arrived at Fort Pitt, 
which is now a most shocking place; the 
Works and Parracks are all gone to Wreck, 
But the Country about it seems to be ina 
thriving way, a great number of settlers are 
already there, and many more Coming to it 
daily. 20'" July we embarked on the Ohio 
with five companys of the 7 we had 
Brought up, the other 2 Left there to gar- 
rison Fort Pitt. It would be needless for 
me to give you a detail of our Voyage, as we 
mett with nothing metairil on it but the Loss 
of one man Drownded. 
the Scioto River, which you will see by the 
List of the distances from Each place I send 
you inclosed, is 366 miles. We met with 
Little or no game till wearriv’d there. 
But from thence to the falls, which is 316 
miles more, the River is covered with all 
kinds of Game. We killed so many Buffa- 
los that We commonly served out one a day 
to EachCompany,& they Commonly Weigh’d 
from 4 to 600 lbs. W'.; they go in Hirds 
of 20, 30 & some times 50°, some people 
say in 100: they have seen them. We had 
such plenty that when a Bull was killed we 
only took the tongue and left the Rest for 
the Wolves. Besides this there is the great- 
est quantities of Turkies, Deer,Geese, Ducks, 
Bears &c. I Believe the Like is not to be 
seen in any part of the known World. The 
River does not abound so much with fish as 
might be imagin’d, which I Believe is occa- 
sioned by there Being such quantities of Catt- 
fish, which are so Large and Numerous that 
I think they destroy all other But the Turtle. 
We had such plenty of these two that I 
think we might have subsisted on them and 


From Fort Pitt to | 
| could not be effected, 
| to me again, tould me to be cautious of 





flour, without the assistance of any other 
food. We Caught some Catfish of 100 Ib. 
W': But their Common size is from 30 to 
70 lb. W': The Turtle is commonly of 
30 Ib. W': But seldom above that. They 
are Reckoned to be near as good as those 
taken at sea for soop. The 8" Aug. We 
arrived at the Falls, which you’! see is 
682 miles from Fort Pitt, in 20 days. We 
Reckoned this good going, But I think with 
two or three Boats it might be done in half 
the time. The Falls appear verry tremen- 
dous at first sight, and startled our people 
much, as thay had not been used to 
things of this kind before. I made Light of 
it, and after I had survey’d them well, offer- 
ed to go down them immediately in my 
Boat, which made many of them swear 
that none but a mad man would attempt a 
thing of the kind. However, this pleased 
the Colonel so much that he swore there was 
nothing I ever see that I would not at- 
tempt; however, he would not suffer me to 
go down that night. Next morning sent 
the Engineer Hutchins to see if a passage 
could be found in the South shore, who re- 
turn’d at 11 o’clock with the report that it 
Col. Wilkins Came 


what I did, that he did not, by any means, 


| desire me to hazard my Life insuch a man- 


ner But if I really thought it could be 
done he would give me Leave. I jumpt at 
the opportunity, threw some Baggage out of 
the Boat to make her Light in the head, and 
went off instantly. I Reconitred the head 
of the fall well before I made the attempt, 
and when I had found the passage went off, 
and in 2 minutes and 5 seconds pass’d 
the falls, that are near a Mile in Length, 
without the Least difficulty. all the peaple 
was looking out to see what would be our 
fate and when the Colonel see I had gott 
safe down he Come to meet me on my Return 
to the Camp by Land & gave me his hearty 
thanks. He then ordered the whole to 
prepare to pass them, and that night we 
gott of 8 more, & next day completed the 
passage. These falls are near a mile in 
Length, and they appear much Like those 
you ‘have seen on Hudson’s River at Fort 
Miller. Having halted here a day or two 
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to put every thing in proper order, on the 
13» we embarked again, and the 23¢ ar- 
rivedat the Mississipy River where the Ohio 
has its confluence 482 miles from the falls 
the Whole Length of the Ohio River makes 
1164 english miles. We was very much 
surprised to see the difference of the two 
Rivers at First sight the Ohio Being a fine 
Clear Jentle Current and the Mississipy a 
great Rapid full of sand Barrs, and so muddy 
that its impossible to drink it. Having 
made our desposition to assend the Missis- 
sipi, we embarked Early next morning But 
mett with so many difficualties that we only 
got four miles that night. We continued 
in the same manner for three days more, and 
did not gain above 6 or 7 miles a day, 
the current in many places is so very Rapid 
and the Navigation so much interrupted by 
great quantities of trees that falls with the 
Banks of the River and drives with the fluds 
in the springs, that we many times Rowd for 
3 and four hours and did not gain one 
mile these difficulties with the inexperi- 
ence of our men and officers made the Colo- 
nel almost mad at last he came to a de- 
termination to send off some person to F': 
Chartres to send down some empty battoes 
to Lighten some of ours that was so heavy 
loaded that they was not able to proceed. 
he again came to me to know if it would 
be agreeable to me to go on, I immediate- 
ly embraced his offer and in half an hour 
Left the Detachment with four men and two 
Indians in a very small Boat, we Rowd 
night and day for three days and the 31st 
Aug' arrived at Keskiskee* a Town & 
River on the English shore about 18 
miles below F': Chartres; this I think was 
the most dangerous and fatiguing journey 
I ever made, I was inform’d when I ar- 
rived at Keskeskee that I had, had the great- 
est Luck in the world that I had escapt 
the enemy Indians that several parties was 
then out and had Cutt off a boatof the Com- 
panies, with 8 men, one of which got 


in, and a Connoe with 3 men, I sent of | : : 
; oh | Forbes the15'» September when the 34th Re- 


some boats that night to meet the Colonel 


and next morning set off in a Callash For | 
Fort Chartres, as I said before is 18 | 
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miles from Keskeskee and we pass’ thro’ 
the finest Country in the known world not 
a tree to be seen for several miles and the 
finest Land my Eyes ever beheld, Here they 
plant Indian Corn in the Spring and never 
touches it ’til fall when they go to fitch 
it home, and most of what I see is 10 & 
12 foot high, they raze Tobacco as fine 
as in Virginia, they have the greatest 
quantity of black cattle—the plains for miles 
are Covered with them—indeed most of the 
french peoples Riches Lies in Stock of that 
kind for there isno kind of money Current 
there Butt what they make themselves,which 
is Little notes of so many Livers each, the 
horses are pritty good for Saddles, and might 
be made a great deal Better, But they are so 
careless of them that there is not one geld- 
ing in all the Colonie of the Illinois, all 
plowing & Hauling is done by Bullocks. 
The Country abutt F: Chatyes is free for 
many miles Round it and the finest meddow 
ever was seen, grass grows here within a 
mile of the Fort to a great highht, and such 
quantities of it that there might be hay 
made for 100000 head of Cattle every sum- 
mer, Fort Chartres is a midling sized 
Fort built of stone the walls about 2 foot 
thick and 20 foot high, its Built in a Re- 
gular Square with a Bastion at each angle 
with Loop holes. to fire small arms thro’, 
there are some port holes for great Guns, But 
they seldom use them for they shock the 
works too much, the barracks are very 
good built of stone, But they will not con- 
tain more than 200 men exelusive of offi- 
cers. 

We have been very Lucky both with men 
and officers in Respect to health, when we 
took possission of the Fort. 

[The remainder of this letter is lost.] 


V. 


| (Intrors,) Fort Cuartres, 30th October, 1768. 


DEAR SIR 
I had the pleasure to write you by Captain 


giment embarked from hence for Fort Pitt, 
I had the pleasure to acquaint you then we 
were all arrived here in good health, and as 
the season was so far advanced we were in 
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hopes we should not be troubled with the 
disorders frequent in these Climes for this 
year, But we was soon convinced otherwise, 
On Sunday the 18" Sep". I was sitting at 
Dinner when a sudden Coldness struck me 
all over without saying any thing of it I 
Rose from table and ws alk’d into the fields 
thinking to shake it off, But to no purpose, 
I then went te Bed and found myself siezed 
with a Hott fitt which did not last long and af- 
ter slept pritty well till morning when I found 
myself quiet well, Ltould the Doctor of what 
had happened, who said it would turn to an 
Intermitting fever and indeed so I found it, 
that day Cap'. Stewart L': Turner and 
20 men was siezed in much the same 
manner and so it Continued that in 38 
days time there was not one Commissioned 
Officer, non Commissioned or Private man 
But one Serg’. 1 Corp’. and about nine 
men but what was siezed in the same man- 
ner next day as the Doctor had said mine 
came on again and in such a Violent man- 
ner that it laid me up for good. I had it 
six days with a Cold and hott fit every day 
But no shaking till the seventh when I 
had a very severe Cold fitt, and shuck very 
much the Doctor was pleased to see it 
and said he would soon put a stop to it, 
which he accordingly did, for from that 
time I had it no more, in this seven days 
I had five different servants all taken ill, and 
should have been in the greatest distress 
had it not been for a Woman of the Reg". 
whom a few days before had Claimed 
me for a Country man & was very tender 
and good to me till I was quiet recovered 
in a few days I was able to make my appear- 
ance on the parade being the first of the 
whole Garrison that was taken ill, on go- 
ing out I found that all or most of them 
was in a much more dangerous way than I 
had been that there was hardly any but 
was dangerously ill of a nervous fever and 
I Could plainly see we should Loose a great 
many men the first Visit I paid was to my 
Dear good friend, Capt Stewart who to my 
unspeakable grief I found was a dying man, 
and this had Like to have thrown me into a 
Relapse with greef, the 29th Sep’. Lieut 
Turner died who you may remember was a 


very modest good man, the 30°: my Dear 
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‘Stewart died and the 3 October Lieut Pater- 
son, the men now began to go off fast we 
for several days Carried out in a Cart four 
and five a day, at one time, men.and their 
wives have been Carried to the graves in 
the same Cart,and the poor Little Infant Or- 
phans following, and no person to help or do 
the Least thing for them, we was now ar- 
rived at the greatest scenes of Calamity in 
the midst of which Col. Wilkins (who was 
then Lyingill himself) sent for me toask me 
to do the Adjutant’s duty. I was unwilling 
to engage in it but thought this was notime 
to Refuse any thing, and I was immediately 
putin order to do the duty, you may easily 
Conceive what a situation I was in with all 
the Officers and men of the five compys 
so ill that we Could only mount a Corp!. 
and six men and had to Guard a fort in the 
heart of an Enemys Country, The disorder 
still Ragged and I have the greatest Reason 
in the World to believe it was Contagious 
for hardly any one Came into the fort but 
found themselves siezed soon after. We 
have now sent to the Grave three Officers, 
twenty five men Twelve Women and fifteen 
Children, since the 29'» Sep' and many 
more in a Very dangerous way, tho’ I am 
in hopes the could Weather will soon help 
us. 

Since I Recovered I thought it highly 
Necessary to make my Will in 1 which I have 
Left every thing to your Disposall tho’ 
Little as I have it Comes with a hearty wel- 
come I hope you will Receive this time 
enough to write in the Spring, if I dont 
hear from you then shall be very Uneasy. 


* cs * * * * * * 
VI. 
(Intrno1s) Fort Cuartres, 12th Febuary 1769. 


DEAR SIR 


I had the pleasure to write you the 30th 
October last by an Express that went from 
hence by land, with despatches for the 
Commander in Chief which was to acquaint 
him of our distressed situation at that time, 
I then wrote you we had Lost three Officers 
& twenty five men, since that we have 
Buried fifteen men more, Almost allthe Wo- 
men and thirty Seven Children that arrived 
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here with the five companys in perfect 
health. 

The Colonel has been kind enough to Re- 
commend me for one of the vacant Ensigney 
should the promotion go in the Regim'. 
But there is so Little probability of it that I 
dont flatter myself the Lest with hopes of 
succeeding, tho’ one would think it hag 
too as there are so many Vacancies that 
some might not take Besides the Gent: 
that died here we have'an Account of one 
Ens; Tracy being killed in a Duell at Fort 
Pitt, and Ensign Howard is on the decline 
of life here. 

When I wrote you 15th Sept (which 
I sent by Capt. Forbes of the 34% Re- 
gim') I gave you some Account of this 
Country It is certainly the finest Land in 
the known World, it Wants for nothing but 
inhabitants and cultivation to make it ex- 
ceed any part of America I have ever been 
in, You would be surprised to see how 
Luxuriously every kind of Vegetables grows 
here,—they grow Wheat,Oats, pease, and In- 
dian Corn, in great abundance, and there 
are such quantities of the finest Meadow 
that the grass is in Common to all, Their 
Cattle run in grass so high that you may be 
within five yards of a large Ox, and not see 
him, When the french (whom you know 
are avery Idle set of people in all parts of 
America they are in) Cut their grass its 
Common for them to take three or four 
teams to the Meddow in a morning, mow all 
day, and bring it home at night, which is all 
the Making the Hay gets here. The reason 
they give for bringing it home so soon is, 
that Were they to Leave it out two days it 
would be so much dryd with the excessive 
heat that it would be good fornothing. The 
Indians that live hereabouts are a very mean, 
Indolent Drunken set of people, whom 
the French have entirely at their command. 

Col. Wilkins is taking great pains to set- 
tle the Affairs of the Collonie in some kind of 
Regulation,which as yet has been (since the 
English possessed it) without any kind of 
Laws but that of Military Decision. He has 
now* granted commissions of the peace to 


* His Proclamation, based on Gage’s order, is 
dated Nov. 21, 1768. The Courts began Dec. 6, 
1768. 
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several people, both french and English ; of 
those he has formd a Court of Judicature, 
who are allowed to determin on all causes 
of Debt, without a Jury. How this may 
answer with the Laws of great Britain I will 
not Pretend to say. He has appointed Mr. 
George Morgan President of this Court, 
which has given great offence to all the 
french inhabitants in the Colonie, he being 
Universally hated by all those people, and 
indeed has but few friends of any other Na- 
tion here (The Commandaut excepted). In- 
deed it would surprise you much to see how 
we are perplexd with party affairs in this 
Infant Collonie. The French to a man op- 
pose the Morganians with all their might 
and [ believe would not Scruple to spend 
their Estates tohave their Ends accomplish- 
ed, Indeed, if half what they allege be 
truth, they have great Cause of Complaint— 
for my own share I think there are faults 
on Both sides. The french are here (asin 
all other parts I have seen them in) a Cun- 
ning, litigous, jealous, set of people, By 
what I can Learn their grand dispute arises 
from an Opinion of the Commandant favor- 
ing the Company which he is obliged to do 
in Consequence of his orders from Gen. Gage 
because they are the only people that make 
use of English manufactures the others be- 
ing all French Wines &c., and of Course is 
Contraband trade. It would be too tedious 
to enter into a detail of the many scandalous 
practices that is made use of by both parties, 
to ruin others, Petitions from the french 
party to the Commandant dayly Replete with 
Rebellion. He on the other hand is en- 
deavoring to support the Company all in His 
power by issuing His Proclamations for 
bringing them to Justice and settling all 
their affairs on a solid foundation which he 
takes great pains to do, tho’ I am afraid 
he will not accomplish it shortly : The 19th 
December last Col. Wilkins ordered a Court 
of Inquiry to be held to settle some disputes— 
betwixt Mr. Morgan and the french people, 
It was Carried on from day to day till the 
20th January with the greatest Mancour 
by both partys, and when it was over not 
the lest thing settled to either partys satis- 
faction, What is most extraordinary the 
| french was not able to proove any one thing 
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They Alleged againet Mr. Mergna, Iti is wid 
here the proceedings will be published in 
one of the Philadelphia papers But I hope 
they will think better of it, and not expose 
themselves so far. 


The Spaniards make but an indifferent | 


appearance here, You know, by the Defini- 


tive Treaty of Peace, they were to have all | 
the Lands to the Westward of the Mississippi | 


River, in Consequence of which they sent 
one hundred men from the Havana Under 


the command of ont Capt. Don Rose,* an | 
old experienced officer, to take possession | 


of their part of the Louisiana Country He 
took post at a place called paincour, about 
forty miles above this Fort where he has 
Commanded so much to the people’s satis- 
faction, as will redound much to his honor, 
tho’ he has been so Unlucky with his 
people by deaths and desertions, that he has 
now only seventeen men left out of the 
hundred, It is now said there is another 
Officer coming up from the Havana to Relieve 
him and five hundred Spanish Soldiers,who 
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are to be employ’d building a Fort on the | 


Missouri River, which you may see by a map 
is about sixty miles from hence, on the Spa- 





nish shore, It is in the heart of the Coun- | 


try of a Tribe of Indians of that name, who 
are very numerous and give law to all the 
Indians hereabout. 

It has been talked ever since we arrived 
here, of Col Wilkins having orders to es- 
tablish a post ata place call’d by the French 


Post St. Vincent, the English call it O | 


Post.f Itis on the Wabash River, Its 


by Land 240 English miles but to go by | 
Water is 600 at lest from this place, and | 
for this purpose he is fitting up a very | 
| fever to have nothing to drink but Cold 


Large Boat, by Way of a Row-g galley which i is 
to row with 24 Oars, to Carry 35 men With 


six Months provisions &c and a Brass six- | 





* Rious reached St. 


rily be a Saint, changed to St. Vincent. 
French have away of using au, aux before 


the text. 
as au Poste, at the Post. Hence we have aux 
Arcs, Ozark ; aux Sables, Ausable. 


They would speak of Post Vincennes | 


| least hopes of health, 


Louis in 1768, but Sir | 
Ange, the former Commander of Fort Chartres, 
remained in command till of 1770. 

+ This is Vincennes, which the English, who 
thought that every French place mnst necessa- | 


The | 
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‘peiales Mowsted on her forecastle, Her 
Gunwales are raised so high that the men 
are not to be seen Rowing, This Boat is to 
be Commanded by a Commissioned Officer, 
and is also to Cruise on the Wabash and Ohio 
Rivers, to intercept the french and Spanish 
traders from New Orleans, Carrying on an 
Illicit trade with our Indians at O Post and 
on the Rivers, Itis likewise to prevent them 
from killing Buffalo, which the people from 
New Orleans have done in such quantities 
lately that were they allowd to continue it, 
they would soon destroy all those animals. 
I believe when I wrote you by Capt. 
Forbes I mentioned the farm Capt. Stewart 
and I had bought in Company, from which 
we had great expectations, But that poor 
man being so soon Cutt off, has Rendered all 
our hopes fruitless, for we was obliged to 
take in other partners that quiet destroys 
all our endeavors, and things of all kinds 
being so extravagantly dear that I fear I 
shall not be able to save any thing out of 
my pay, had not these poor Gents: died 
since we came here, I had some hopes of get- 
ting leave of absence to go to England, But 
since it has so happened, I fear t may now 
give up all hopes of it for life, Indeed I 
should not so much mind that were I in a 
part of America that one could have the 
I cannot so much 
complain of it myself for I have been very 
hearty ever since the Stroke I had in Sep- 
tem’, that I mentioned to youinmy last, But 
it would shock a Turk to see what the Poor 
men, women, & children, have suffered for 
want of proper nourishment. You may ea- 
sily Conceive what Wretched state a poor 
man must be in when in the higth of a 


Water— 

When the fevers had somewhat abated, a 
great many of the men was seized with a 
Bluddy flux, which now makes great havock 
amongst them, not a Week but we Burry 
some and when it will end God only knows, 
for there are numbers of them just at Deaths 
door, you would pity them much to see 


| tl shortly changed from a sett of fine 
names, and this has led to mistakes like that in | ee ~ 


| emaciated poor Souls. 


stout hearty Young men, now a weak, feable, 
I Believe by the 
time you have Read this far you will wish 
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for a Conclusion, and indeed so it really is 


with you and as I Cannot have that happi- 
ness, hope you will excuse this long epistle, 
Ensign Howard has been very ill all winter 
It has been offered to him that if he would 
give in his Resignation he might return to 
Europe and I believe I might have the offer 
of it on the same Conditions I had Mr. Ray- 
mond’s, I consulted the Colonel in it and 
he advises me to wait and see what m: uy be 
the Issue of the Last Recon mendation. We 
have had several expresses from Fort Pitt 
this Winter and I was in great hopes of 
hearing from you by some of them but not 
a line has made its appearance, however 
there is a good time coming in the spring, 
I long much to know what luck I have had in 
the Philadelphia Lottery, and hope to hear 
you have put out that trifle to Interest. 

We have had a fine Winter here as any I 
have ever seen since I came to America and all 
the Gents: (except Howard) have been pret- 
ty healthy, I still keep bustling about am 
now busy fencing in a Garden for the men, 
which w'' my own and the adjutants du- 
ty that I have done ever since poor Turner 


Died keeps me constantly employ’d and Iam | 
Pray make | 


sure ads much to my health. 
my most sincere Respects to Miss Shipphard 
to all my Little Countrymen, Miss": Bams- 
ley, Shiphard and Smith, and the Rest of 
your good family, and may he who has the 


giving of all good gifts ever Bless you Sir | 


& all your Undertakings, is the fervent 
prayer of 


Dear Sir, your poor butsincere friend, 


Gro: BuTRIcKE. 


VII. 
Fort Cuartres 27th June 1769 
DEAR Sir 


Though I am not so happy as to have | 
heard from you once since I left Phila- | 
delphia, I have not mist any opporty of | 
Writing to you, and this by Mr. Morgan | 
being a very good one I Cannot let it slip | 
without letting you know that one of your 
friends is still among the living.—My last | 
was of the 10% Febry. which I hope you | 
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‘have Received by this time—In April I was 
time. Butmy heart wishes much to Converse | 


Attack with a severe fever which kept me 
confined for ten days, and in May again 
much more severe than the Other tho’ it 
did not last so long, since which I have 
been very hearty and indeed the whole Gar- 
rison are much recovered, tho’ the Weath- 
er is most intolerably hott: the men keep up 
their spirits very well, I am in hopes the 
seasoning (as they call it here) is now almost 
over. 

We have been all this Spring, under the 


| greatest apprehension of an Indian Warr,* 


we had it from all quarters that several 
nations had entered into a League to strike 
the English in the [llinois Country this 
Spring, Col. Wilkins on this information 
very prudently filled all the stores with pro- 
visions and sent an Officer with the arm’d 
Boat to get in a quantity of Wood which 
was happily effected in a very short time 
and now we have 280 cords piled up under 
the Walls of the Fort and we can now bid 


| defiance to all the Indians in America,—the 


16th April a party of the Kickapoes broke 
into a house in this Village; surprised a sol- 
dier and his Wife in Bed, scalp’d both and 
got off without the apry-wd | and the 14th 
May another party of the Sax and Rey- 
nardst attacked some of the Indians that 


| live near this fort killed six, and Carried 
| off their scalps, these strokes alarmed us 


much, obliged us to keep constantly in the 
Fort, & watch Night and day, Its now 
said the stroke intended against us will be 


| in the harvest time, ButI am of an Opinion 


it will blow over for this time or we should 
have had more of it before now. 
I have had great hopes of getting leave 


| from Col. Wilkins to return to europe, which 


he had in some measure promised me when 
the newadjutant arrived. but we have heard 


| nothing as yet how those vacancies have been 


| filled ; 


& Cap! Campbell, the Barrack mas- 
ter here, has got leave to return to Europe, 


*These apprehensions were caused by the 
threats of vengeance made by the Ottawas and 
their allies, the Kikapoos, Sacs and Foxes, 


| against the Illinois, for the murder of Pontiac, 


at Cahokia by an Illinois. 
t Foxes (Outagamies. ) 
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& has appointed me to act in his absence, 
with a Salary of two shillings sterling p* 
day, This with two I expect for doing the 
adjutant’s duty, will I hope enable me to 
make you a Remittance of a hundred York 
in a short time, If Lhave not some letters 


from you soon, I shall think you have quiet | 
Pray give my kind respects to | 


forgot me. 
Miss Jemima, and all the rest of your good 
family and believe me 
Dear sir 
Yours Most affectionately 
Geo. BuTRIcKE. 
To Captain Barnsley 


Superscribed 
To 
Captain BARNSLEY Esq' 
At Bensalem in Bucks Co 
Pennsylvania 
Pr : favor of } 
Geo. Mora@an, Esq': 


VIII. 
Fort Caartres 29th Decemr 1769. 
DEAR Sir. 


I cannot let slip this opportunity tho’ 
am at a loss what to write, ’Tis almost 
two years since I had the pleasure to see 
you, and in all that time not one Line, tho’ 
when I consider former times, I am not 
so much surprised for I Remember when I 
was at Niagara a letter in two years was 
look’d upon as a great favour. 

This is the fifth I have wrote you since I 
came to this place and I took particular care 
to send them by good hands, so that I hope 
they are all come to hand. Weare now in 
a melancholy situation we have not had 
the Least Accounts from any Quarter since 
the first of June,’Tis thought the Indians have 
Cut of the Expresses from fort Pitt on the 
River Ohio, and we have Accs by french- 
men from New Orleans that since the Span- 
iards have returned to that place they have 
forbid all English or french from Landing 
there, If this be true all our Commuica- 
tions are shutt up, the Indians are all out 
hunting now, But its said we shall certain- 
ly have an Indian Warr in the Spring, In 
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| my lastI inform’d you of my intention to re- 
turn to Europe, But I have fear I shall not 
be able to Accomplish it, not only for the 
Reason above given, But my having so ma- 
ny employments on my hands, which will 
Render it very difficult. 

I now do the duty of Q: Mas':, adju- 
tant, Barrack Master and since the death of 
| poor Captain Lieut Lane have been Obliged 
| to act as paymaster tho’ was given to Under- 
| stand it was intended for another person, 

there are two candidates for this place, vizt: 

Lieut Chapman and one Rumsey who you 
| may remember in the 42¢ Regm', he is Re- 
| commended for an Ensigney in this Regt; 
and if he succeeds the present Commanding 
Officer will give him the paymasters place, 
| —I could not help observing to Lt, Colonel 
Wilkins that I thought itsomething strange 
being desired to do a duty fora Regim', and 
the emoluments given to another Person, 
but he gave me to understand that he was 
a Better Judge for me, than I was for my- 
self, it then struck me of the Repeated Ad- 
vice you have given me, and I immediately 
tould him there was no kind of duty he 
would desire me to do; but I should be hap- 
py in executing it, by this you will see I 
still am on a good footing with him, But 
you will pitty me when I tell you that the 
whole Corp and he are on very Bad terms, 
this makes me have a very difficult Card to 
play, however I hope to Rubb it out for a 
few years in order to savea little more money 
and I hope to be able to send you a Bill in 
the Spring for one hundred Penn: Curr, I 
have not time to say more at present, there- 
fore Conclude with my sincere respects to all 
your family wishing you and them a Merry 
Christmas and many a happy New Year. 


Gro. BuTRICKE. 


IX. 


Letter dated at Fort Chartres, on the 30 
May 1770— is sent “by some Indians just 
going off for Fort Pitt by land’’—speaks of 
some money matters, and the necessaries of 
Life there are “ very dear’—He still con- 
tinues to hold the numerous offices in the 
Regt, before described, and says “I keep in 
with the person [Col. Wilkins ?] as you de- 
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sired, tho’ I assure you it is attended with 
many disagreeable Circumstances, however 
I shall still adhere to your advice. I am 
sorry to tell you there are many disagreea- 
ble things passes in this part of the world. 
I have Steered clear as yet, some think it 
will be a means of bringing us back to Phil- 
ad@ for Court Matials &c &c.” 


His next letter dated June 13, 1770, 
mentions the preceding letter, and says “I 
have no news, health and I are again friends 
and we go hand in hand in spite of Climate, 
or a most shocking unhealthy Country,’&c. 


The next letter dated May 2, 1771, still 
complains that he has not yet rec’ a line 
from Capt, B—sends this by way of Fort 
Pitt, and a draft will be sent by Lieut. 
Chapman of same Reg". “ who will embark 
for Philadelphia, by way of New Orleans in 
a few days,” and adds, 

“T am sorry to hear there is so great a 
probability of a Spanish war, We have fre- 
quent alarms here of enemy Indians, we 


have lost one man kill’d and scalped this | 
| 1771. 


Spring.” 


GOVERNORS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The following interesting table contains 
matter which will be very useful for fu- 
ture reference, and having been prepared 
with great care, its accuracy can be relied 
upon : 


FROM 1682 TO 1863. 

1682, October. William Penn [Propri- 
etary] acted as Governor till August, 1684. 

Thomas Lloyd, President, until Decem- 
ber, 1688. 

Captain John Blackwell, Deputy Gov- 
ernor to 1690. 

President and Council to April 26th, 
1693. 

Benjamin Fletcher, Deputy-Governor to 
September, 1692. 

William Markham, Deputy-Governor, to 
December 3d, 1696. 

William Penn again acted as Governor 
to November Ist, 1701. 

Andrew Hamilton, Deputy-Governor to 
February, 1703. 
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Edward Shippen, President of Council 
to February, 1704. 

John Evans, Deputy-Governor to Febru- 
ary, 1709 

Charles Gookin, 
March, 1717. 

Sir. William Keith, Bart., Deputy-Gov- 
ernor to June 1727. 

Patrick Gordon, 
June, 1736. 

James Logan, President of Council to 
June, 1738. 

George Thomas, Deputy-Governor to 
June, 1748. 

James Hamilton, Deputy-Governor to 
October, 1754. 

Robert Hunter Morris, Deputy-Governor 
to August 19, 1756. 

William Denny, 
November, 1759. 

James Hamilton, Deputy-Governor to 
October, 1763. 

John Penn, son of Richard Penn, Depu- 
ty-Governor to May 6, 1771. 

Richard Penn, Governor to August, 


Deputy-Governor to 


Deputy-Governor to 


Deputy-Governor to 


John Penn, (second time) Governor to 
September, 1776. 

Thomas Wharton, Jr., President of Ex- 
ecutive Council to October, 1777. 

Joseph Reed, President to November, 
1781. 

William Moore, President to November, 
1782. 

John Dickinson, President to October, 
1785. 

Benjamin Franklin, President to October, 
1788. 

Thomas Mifflin, President to the adop- 
tion of the new Constitution in 1790. 


UNDER THE CONSTITUTION OF 1790. 


1790. Thomas Miffiin had 27,725 
Arthur St. Clair, 2,802 

Whole number, 80,529 
Thomas Mifflin, 19,590 
F. A. Muhlenberg, 10,700 

Whole number, 30,391 
Thomas Mifflin, 30,029 
F. A. Muhlenberg, 10,011 

Whole number, 41,081 


1783. 


1796. 














1802 


1805. 


1808. 


1811. 
1814. 


. 1817. 


1826. 
1829. 
1832. 


1835. 


f 1838. 
1841. 


1844. 


1864. ] 


1799. 





Thomas McKean, 
James Ross, 
Whole number, 


Thomas McKean, 
James Ross, 
Whole number, 


Thomas McKean, 
Simon Snyder, 
Whole number, 
Simon Snyder, 
James Ross, 
John Spayd, 
Whole number, 
Simon Snyder, 
No opposition. 
Whole number, 


Simon Snyder, 
Isaac Wayne, 
Whole number, 
William Findlay, 
Joseph Heister, 
Whole number, 


Joseph Heister, 
William Findlay, 
Whole number, 
John A. Shultze, 
Andrew Gregg, 
Whole number, 


John A. Shultze, 
John Sergeant, 
Whole number, 
George Wolf, 
Joseph Ritner, 
Whole number, 
George Wolf, 
Joseph Ritner, 
Whole number, 
Joseph Ritner, 
George Wolf, 
H. A. Mulenberg, 
Whole number, 
David R. Porter, 
Joseph Ritner, 
Whole number, 
David R. Porter, 
John Banks, 
Whole number, 


Francis R. Shunk, 


Joseph Markle, 
Whole number, 





87,244 
22,648 





65,010 
47,879 
17,087 





65,010 
48,483 
43,644 
mates 09,589 
67,975 
87,575 

4,006 





111,564 
52,319 


-- 57,608 
1,099 
9,566 





5 
2 





81,598 
66,331 
59,273 





125,614 
67,905 
66,300 





134,205 
89,968 
64,221 
154,149 





72,710 
1,174 





73,881 
78,219 
51,776 





129,995 
91,235 
88,186 





169,421 
94,028 
65,804 
40,586 





200,413 
131,496 
121,389 
252,885 





186,335 
113,374 





249,709 
160,403 
156,114 
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1847. Francis R. Shunk, 146,081 

James Irvin, 128,148 

Eman’! C. Reigert, 11,247 
Whole number, 285,476 

1848. W.F. Johnston, 168,462 

Morris Longstreth, 168,192 
Whole number, 336,654 

1851. William Bigler, 186,507 

W.F. Johnston, 178,070 
Whole number, 364,577 

1854. James Pollock, 204,008 

William Bigler, 167,001 
Whole number, 371,009 

1857. Wm. F. Packer, 188,890 

David Wilmot, 146,147 

Isaac Hazlehurst, 28,100 
Whole number, 363,137 

1860. Andrew G. Curtin, 262,403 

Henry D. Foster, 230,239 
Whole number, 482,452 

1863. Andrew G. Curtin, 269,496 

G. W. Woodward, 254,171 
Whole number, 523,667 





AN ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE OF 
BUNKER HILL. 

[Written in 1818 for the Port Folio, at the re- 
quest of the editor, by H. Dearsory, Major 
Gen. U. 8. A. and now reprinted here at the 
request of the venerable editor to make it ac- 
cessible to students generally. ] 

On the sixteenth of June, 1775, it was 
determined that a fortified post should be 
established at or near Bunker’s Hill. 

A detachment of the army was ordered 
to advance early in the evening of that day, 
and commence the erection of a strong work 
on the heights in the rear of Charlestown, 
at that time called Breed’s Hill, but from 
its proximity to Bunker Hill, the battle has 
taken its name from the latter eminence, 
which overlooks it. The work was com- 
menced and carried on under the direction 
of such engineers as we were able to pro- 
cure, at that time. It was a square redoubt, 
the curtains of which were about sixty or 
seventy feet in extent, with an entrench- 
ment, or breast work, extending 50 or 60 feet 
from the northern angle, towards Mystic river. 

In the course of the night the ramparts 
had been raised to the height of six or sev- 





en feet, with a small ditch at their base, but 
it was yet in a rude and very imperfect 
state. Being in full view from the north- 
ern heights of Boston it was discovered by 
the enemy, as soon as day-light appeared, 
and a determination was immediately form- 
ed by General Gage, for dislodging our 
troops from this new and alarming position. 
Arrangements were promptly made for ef- 
fecting this important object. The move- 
ments of the British troops, indicating an 
attack, were soon discovered ; in consequence 
of which, orders were immediately issued 
for the march of a considerable part of our 
army to reinforce the detachment at the re- 
doubts on Breed’s Hill; but such was the 


imperfect state of discipline, the want of | 


knowledge in military science, and the de- 
ficiency of the materials of war, that the 
movement of the troops was extremely ir- 
regular and devoid of every thing like con- 
cert—each regiment advancing according to 
the opinions, feelings, or caprice, of its com- 
mander. 

Colonel Stark’s* regiment was quartered 
in Medford, distant about four miles from 
the point of anticipated attack. It then con- 
sisted of thirteen companies, and was pro- 
bably the largest regiment in the army. 
About ten o’clock in the morning he receiv- 
ed orders to march. The regiment being 
destitute of ammunition, it was formed in 
front of a house occupied as an arsenal, 
where each man received a gill-cup full of 
powder, fifteen balls, and one flint. 

The several captains were then ordered 
to march their companies to their respective 
quarters, and make up their powder and 
ball into cartridges, with the greatest pos- 
sible dispatch. As there were scarcely two 
muskets in a company of equal caliber, it 
was necessary to reduce the size of the balls 
for many of them ; and as but a small pro- 
portion of the men had cartridge boxes, the 


* This distinguished veteran is still alive, in 
the ninety-first year of his age, and resides in 
the state of Nev, Hampshire. 

He is one of tae only three surviving general 
officers of the revolutionary war. 

The other two are major general St, Clair, who 
lives in the interior of Pennsylvania, and briga- 
dier general Huntington, of Connecticut. 
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remainder made use of powder horns and 
ball pouches. 

After completing the necessary prepara- 
tions for action, the regiment formed, and 
marched about one o’clock. When it reach- 
ed Charlestown Neck, we found two regi- 
ments halted, in consequence of a heavy 
enfilading fire thrown across it, of round, 
bar, and chain shot, from the Lively frigate, 
and floating batteries anchored in Charles 
river, and a floating battery laying in the 
river Mystic. Major M’ Clary went forward, 
and observed to the commanders, if they did 
not intend to move on, he wished them to 
open and let our regiment pass: the latter 
was immediately done. My company being 
in front, I marched by the side of Col. Stark, 
who, moving with a very deliberate pace, I 
suggested the propriety of quickening the 
march of the regiment, that it might sooner 
be relieved from the galling cross fire of the 
enemy. With a look peculiar to himself, 
he fixed his eye upon me, and observed with 
great composure, “ Dearborn—one fresh man 
in action is worth ten fatigued ones,” and 
continued to advance in the same cool and 
collected manner. When we reached the 
top of Bunker’s Hill, where general Putnam 
had taken his station, the regiment halted 
for a few moments for the rear to come up. 

Soon after, the enemy were discovered to 
have landed on the shore of Morton’s point, 
in front of Breed’s Hill, under cover of a 
tremendous fire of shot and shells from‘ 
battery on Copp’s Hill, in Boston, which had 
opened on the redoubt at day-break. 

Major general Howe, and brigadier gene- 
Pigot, were the commanders of the British 
forces which first landed, consisting of four 
battalions of infantry, ten companies of 
grenadiers, and ten of light infantry, with 


| a train of field artillery. They formed as 


they disembarked, but remained in that 
position, until they were reinforced by an- 
other detachment. 

At this moment the veteran and gallant 


| colonel Stark harangued his regiment in 


a short but animated address; then directed 
them to give three cheers, and make a rapid 
movement to the rail fence which ran from 
the left, and about forty yards in the rear 
of the redoubt towards Mystic river. Part 
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of the grass having been recently cut, lay 
in winnows and cocks on the field. An- 
other fence was taken up—the rails run 
through the one in front, and the hay, 
mown in the vicinity, suspended upon them, 
from the bottom to the top, which had the 
appearance of a breast work, but was, in 
fact, no real cover to the men. It however 
served as deception on the enemy. This 
was done by the direction of the committee 
of safety, of which Wm. Winthrop, esq., 
who then and now lives in Cambridge, was 
one, as he has within a few years informed 
me. 

At the moment our regiment was furmed 
in the rear of the rail fence, with one other 
small regiment from New Hampshire, under 
the command of colonel Reid, the fire com- 
menced between the left wing of the British 
army, commanded by general Howe, and the 
troops in the redoubt under colonel Prescott, 


while a column of the enemy was advancing | 
on our left, on the shore of Mystic river, | 
with an evident intention of turning our | 


left wing, and that veteran and most excel- 


lent regiment of Welsh fusileers, so distin- | 
guished for its gallant conduct in the battle | 


of Minden, advanced in column directly on 


the rail fence; when within eighty or an | 
hundred yards, deployed into line, with | 


} 





the precision and firmness of troops on pa- | 


rade, and opened a brisk but regular fire 
by platoons, which was returned by a well 
directed, rapid, and fatal discharge from 
our whole line. 

The action soon became general, and very 
heavy from right to left. In the course of 
ten or fifteen minutes the enemy gave way 
at all points, and retreated in great disorder ; 
leaving a large number of dead and wound- 
ed on the field. 

The firing ceased for a short time, until 
the enemy again formed, advanced and re- 
commenced a spirited fire from his whole 
line. Several attempts were again made to 
turn our left, but the troops having thrown 
up aslight stone wall on the bank of the 
river and laying down behind it, gave such 
a deadly fire, as cut down almost every man 
of the party opposed to them; while the 
fire from the redoubt and the rail-fence was 
so well directed and so fatal, especially to 
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the British officers, that the whole army 
was compelled a second time to retreat with 
precipitation and great confnsion. At this 
time the ground occupied by the enemy was 
covered with his dead and wounded. Only 
a few small detached parties again advanced, 
which kept up a distant ineffectual scatter- 
ing fire until a strong reinforcement arrived 
from Boston which advanced on the south- 
ern declivity of the hill, in the rear of 
Charlestown. When this column arrived 
opposite that angle of the redoubt which 
faced Charlestown, it wheeled by platoons 
to the right and advanced directly upon the 
redoubt without firing a gun. By this time 
our ammunition was exhausted. A few 
men only had a charge left. 

The advancing column made an attempt 
to carry the redoubt by assault, but at the 
first onset every man that mounted the para- 
pet was cut down, by the troops within, 
who had formed on the opposite side, not 
being prepared with bayonets to meet a 
charge. 

The column wavered for a moment, but 
soon formed again; when a foward move- 
ment was made with such spirit and intre- 
pidity as to render the feeble efforts of a 
handful of men, without the means of de- 
fence, unavailing, and they fled through an 
open space, in the rear of the redoubt, 
which had been left for a gateway. At this 
moment the rear of the British column ad- 
vanced round the angle of the redoubt and 
threw in a galling flank fire upon our 
troops, as they rushed from it, which killed 
and wounded a greater number than had 
fallen before during the action. The whole 
of our line immediately after gave away 
and retreated with rapidity and disorder to- 
wards Bunker Hill; carrying off as many 
of the wounded as possible, so that only 


. thirty six or seven fell into the hands of 


the enemy, among whon were Lt. Col. Par- 
ker and two or three other officers who fell 
in or near the redoubt. 

When the troops arrived at the summit 
of Bunker Hill, we found Gen. Putnam with 
nearly as many men as had been engaged 
in the battle; notwithstanding which no 
measures had been taken, for reinforcing us, 
nor was there a shot fired to cover our re- 
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treat, or any movement made to check the 
advance of the enemy to this height, but 
on the contrary, Gen. Putnam rode off, with 
a number of spades and pick-axes in his 
hands and the troops that had remained 
with him inactive, during the whole of the 
action, although within a few hundred yards 
of the battle ground and no obstacle to im- 
pede their movement but musket balls. 

The whole of the troops now descended 
the northwestern declivity of Bunker Hill 
and recrossed the neck. Those of the New 
Hampshire line retired towards Winter Hill, 
and the others on to Prospect Hill. 

Some slight works were thrown up in 
the course of the evening,—strong advance 
pickets were posted on the roads leading to 
Charlestown, and the troops anticipating an 
attack, rested on their arms. 

It is a most extraordinary fact that the 
British did not make a single charge during 
the battle, which, if attempted, would have 
been decisive and fatal to the Americans, 
as they did not carry into the field fifty 
bayonets. In my company there was not one. 

Soon after the commencement of the ac- 
tion a detachment from the British force 
in Boston was landed in Charlestown, and 
within a few moments the whole town ap- 
peared in a blaze. A dense column of 
smoke rose to a great height, and there be- 
.ing a gentle breeze from the south west, it 
“hung like a thunder cloud over the con- 
tending armies. A very few houses escaped 
the dreadful conflagration of this devoted 
town. 

From similar mistakes, the fixed ammu- 
nition furnished for the field-pieces was 
calculated for guns of a larger caliber, 
which prevented the use of field artillery 
on both sides. There was no cavalry in 
either army. From the ships of war and 
the large battery on Copp’s Hill a heavy 


cannonade was kept up upon our line and | 


redoubt, from the commencement to the 
close of the action, and during the retreat ; 
but with very little effect ; except that of 
killing the brave Major Andrew M Clary, of 
Col. Stark’s regiment soon after we retired 
from Bunker Hill. He was among the first 
officers of the army. Possessing a sound 
judgment, of undaunted bravery,—enter- 
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prising, ardent and zealous, both as a patriot 
and soldier. His loss was severely felt by 
his compatriots in arms, while his country 
was deprived of the services of one of her 
most promising and distinguished cham- 
pions of liberty. 

After leaving the field of battle I met 
him and drank some spirit and water with 
him. He was amimated and sanguine in 
the result of the conflict for Independence, 
from the glorious display of valor, which 
had distinguished his countrymen on that 
ever memorable day. 

He soon observed that the British troops 
on Bunker Hill appeared in motion and said 
he would go and reconnoitre them, to see 
whether they were coming out over the 
neck, at the same time directing me to 
march my company down the road towards 
Charlestown. We were then at Tuft’s house 
near Ploughed Hill. I immediately made a 
forward movement to the position he direct- 
ed me to take, and halted while he proceed- 
ed to the old pound, which stood on the site 
now occupied as a tavern-house not far from 
the entrance to the neck. After he had 
satisfied himself that the enemy did not 
intend to leave their strong posts on the 
heights, he was returning towards me, 
and when within twelve or fifteen rods 
of where I stood, with my company, a 
random cannon-shot, from one of the frig- 
ates laying near where the centre of Craige’s 
bridge now is passed directly though his 
body and put to flight one of the most he- 
roic souls that ever animated man. 

He leaped two or three feet from the 
ground, pitched forward, and fell dead upon 
his face. I had him carried to Medford, 
where he was interred, with all the respect 
and honours we could exhibit to the manes 
of a great and good man. He was my 
bosom friend; we had grown up together 
on terms of ‘the greatest intimacy ‘and I 
loved him as a brother. 

My position in the battle, more the result 
of accident, than any regularity of formation, 
was on the right of the line, at the rail 
fence, which afforded me a fair view of the 
whole scene of action. 

Our men were intent on cutting down 
every officer whom they could distinguish 
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in the British line. When any of them 
discovered one he would instantly exclaim 
“there,” “‘see that officer,’ “let us have a 
shot at him,’ when two or three would fire 
at the same moment; and as our soldiers 


were excellent marksmen and rested their | 


muskets over the fence, they were sure of 
their object. An officer was discovered to 
mount near the position of Gen. Howe, on 
the left of the British line and ride towards 
our left; which a column was endeavouring 
to turn. This was the only officer on horse- 
back during the day, and as he approached 
the rail fence, I heard a number of our men 


observe, “there,” ‘“ there,”’—* see that offi- 
cer on horseback,’’—“ let us fire,” “no, not 
yet,’—* wait until he gets to that little 
knoll,”—* now,’—when they fired and he 


instantly fell dead, from his horse. It prov- 
ed to be Major Pitcairn,—a distinguished 
officer. The fire of the enemy was so badly 
directed, I should presume that forty-nine 
balls out of fifty passed from one to six feet 
over our heads, for I noticed an apple tree, 
some paces in the rear, which had scarcely 
a ball in it, from the ground as high as a 
man’s head, while the trunk and branches 
above were literally cut to pieces. 


I commanded a full company in action | 
and had only one man killed and five | 


wounded, which was a full average of the 
loss we sustained, excepting those who fell 
while sallying from the redoubt, when it 
was stormed by the British column. 

Our total loss in killed was eighty-eight, 
and as well as I can recollect upwards of 
two hundred wounded. Our platoon officers 
carried fusees. 

In the course of the action, after firing 
away what ammunition I had, I walked on 
to the higher ground to the right, in rear 
of the redoubt with an expectation of pro- 
curing from some of the dead or wounded 
men who lay there, a supply. While in 
that situation I saw at some distance a dead 
man lying near a small locust tree. As he 
appeared to be much better dressed than 
our men generally were, I asked a man who 
was passing me, if he knew who it was. 
He replied “it is Doctor Warren.” 

I did not personally know Doctor Warren, 
but was well acquainted with his public 
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character. He had been recently-appointed 
a general in our service, but had not teken 
any command. He was President of the 


| Provincial Congress then sitting in Water- 


town, and having heard that there would 
probably be an action, had come to share in 
whatever might happen, in the character 


| of a volunteer and was unfortunately killed 


early in the action. His death was a severe 
misfortune to his friends and country. 
Posterity will appreciate his worth and do 
honour to hismemory. He is immortalized 
as a patriot, who gloriously fell in the de- 
fence of freedom. 

The number of our troops in action as 
near as I was able to ascertain did not ex- 
ceed fifteen hundred: The force of the Brit- 
ish, at the commencement of the action, was 
estimated at about the same number, but 
they were frequently reinforced. 

Had our ammunition held out, or had we 
been supplied with only fifteen or twenty 
rounds, [ have no doubt but that we should 
have killed and wounded the greatest part 
of their army, and compelled the remainder 
to have laid down their arms; for it was 
with the greatest difficulty that they were 
brought up the last time. Our fire was so 
deadly, particularly to the officers, that it 
would have been impossible to have resisted 
it, but for a short time longer. 

I did not see a man quit his post during 
the action, and do not believe a single sol- 
dier, who was brought into the field fled, 
until the whole army was obliged to retreat, 
for want of powder and ball. 

The total loss of the British was about 
twelve hundred; upwards of five hundred 
killed and between six and seven hundred 
wounded. The Welsh fusileers suffered 
most severely; they came into action five 
hundred strong, and all were killed or 
wounded but eighty-three. 

I will mention an extraordinary circum- 
stance to show how far the temporary repu- 
tation of a man may affect the minds of all 
classes of society. 

General Putnam had entered our army 
at the commencement of the revolutionary 
war, with such an universal popularity as 
can scarcely now be conceived, even by 
those who then felt the whole force of it, 
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and no one can at this time offer any satis- 
factory reasons why he was held in such 
high estimation. 

In the battle of Bunker Hill he took post 
on the declivity towards Charlestown Neck, 
where I saw him on horseback as we pass- 
ed on to Breed’s Hill, with Col. Gerrish by 
his side. I heard the gallant Col. Prescott 
(who commanded in the redoubt) observe, 
after the war, at the table of his Excellency 
James Boudoin, then governor of this com- 
monwealth, “that he sent three messengers 
during the battle to Gen. Putnam, request- 
ing him to come forward and take the com- 
mand, there being no general officer present, 
and the relative rank of the colonel not 
having been settled; but that he received 
no answer, and his whole conduct was such, 
both during the action and the retreat, that 
he ought to have been shot.” He remained 
at or near the top of Bunker Hill until the 
retreat, with colonel Gerrish by his side: 
I saw them together when we retreated. 
He not only continued at that distance him- 


self during the whole of the action, but had | 
a force with him nearly as large as that en- 
gaged. No reinforcement of men or ammu- 


nition was sent to our assistance; and, in- 
stead of attempting to cover the retreat of 
those who had expended their last shot in 
the face of the enemy, he retreated in com- 
pany with colonel Gerrish, and his whole 
force, without discharging a single musket; 

but what is still more astonishing, colonel 
Gerrish was arrested for cowardice, tried, 
cashiered, and universally execrated ; while 
not a word was said against the conduct of 


general Putnam, whose extraordinary popu- | 


larity alone saved him, not only from trial 
but even from censure. Colonel Gerrish 
commanded a regiment, and should have 
been at its head. His regment was not in 
action, although ordered ; but as he was in 
the suite of the general, and appeared to be 
in the situation of adjutant general, why was 
he not directed by Putnam to join it, or the 
regiment sent into action under the senior 
officer present with it? 


When general Putnam’s ephemeral and | 


unaccountable popularity subsided or faded 


leased from the shackles of a delusive trance, 
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the circumstances relating to Bunker Hill 
were viewed and talked of in a very different 
light, and the selection of the unfortunate 
colonel Gerrish as a scape-goat, considered 
as a mysterious and inexplicable event. 

I have no private feelings to gratify by 
making this statement in relation to general 
Putnam, as I never had any intercourse 
with him, and was only in the army where 
he was present, for a few months; but, at 
this late period, I conceive it a duty to give 
a fair and impartial account of one of the 
most important battles during the war of 
independence, and all the circumstances 
connected with it, so far as I had the means 
of being correctly informed. 

It is a duty I owe to posterity, and the 
character of those brave officers who bore a 
share in the hardships of the revolution. 

Nothing like discipline had entered our 
army at that time. General Ward, then 
commander in chief, remained at his quar- 
ters in Cambridge, and apparently took no 


| interest or part in the transactions of the day. 


No general officer, except Putnam, ap- 
peared in sight, nor did any officer assume 
the command, undertake to form the troops, 
or give any orders, in the course of the ac- 
tion, that I heard, except colonel Stark, 
who directed his regiment to reserve their 
fire on the retreat of the enemy, until they 
advanced again. 

Every platoon officer was engaged in dis- 
charging his own musket, and left his men 
to fire as they pleased, but never without a 
sure aim at some particular object, which 
was more destructive than any mode which 
could have been adopted with troops who 
were not inured to discipline, and never had 
been in battle, but who still were familiar 
with the use of arm, from boyhood, and each 
having his peculiar manner of loading and 
firing, which had been practiced upon for 
years, with the same gun, any attempt to 
control them by uniformity or system, would 
have rendered their fires infinitely less fatal 
to the enemy. Not an officer or soldier of 
the continental troops engaged was in uni- 
form, but were in the plain and ordinary 


| dress of citizens; nor was there an officer 
away, and the minds of the people were re- | 


on horseback. 


(Signed) H. DEARBORN, 
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Toe Toms oF Cotumsus.—In the 
Cathedral Church of the Havana, on the 
north side of the chaucel, and near the 
high-altar, is an insignificant looking mural 
tablet. It marks the last resting-place of 
one whose life was a perpetual wandering 
to-and-fro upon the earth, to whose bones 
there came final rest only after many years 
of death. The rude likeness carved upon 
it shows the thoughtful, persistent face of 
Christopher Columbus. In the wall behind, 
his remains are built up. 

It seems almost incredible that the spot 
where lie the ashes of one so great should 
be marked by no more than this poor tablet. 
It is too meagre to catch the attention of a 
stranger without direction. Perhaps that is 
best. For even the most glorious work of 
men’s hands would fail to be fit memorial 
of him whose monument is half the inhabit- 
ed world. 

It is not to much to say that Columbus 
owes his grand success to his unselfish unity 
of purpose. There was no want of breadth 


in his character to canker the fair fame of 
his benefaction to the world. 


We find no 
fault in him. When smaller men tried to 
rise upon the ruin of his credit, he took 
it quietly, and forgave it without scorn. 
There is not one imperfection to limit our 
reverence for his memory. The son of a 
humble Genoese wool-comber, he left his 
children a distinction prouder than a pedi- 
gree of the bluest blood. His education 
was the best his father could afford. From 
the earliest, his chief fancy was for the sea 
—a fact in which his simple piety recog- 
nised the original of that Divine guidance 
which afterwards led him to discover the 
New World. 

After-serving in ships of war, under 
one of his own relations, at the age of five- 
and-thirty Columbus was attracted to Lis- 
bon by the fame of the Portuguese discover- 
ies, and the scientific patronage of the 
young and amiable Prince Henry of Por- 
tugal. There he married a countrywoman 
of his own, whose father was one of the 
prince’s seaman, and governor of the Island 
of Porto Santo. For awhile he made voy- 
ages to the Portuguese possessions on the 
coast of Guinea, chiefly with the view of 
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penetrating to India by the East. At the 
same*time, from a theory of the spherical 
form of the earth, which he had founded 
on Ptolemy’s globe and the chart of Marinus 
of Tyre, he conceived the idea of reaching 
India, and perhaps more, by way of the 
West. From this beginning arose the great 
work of his life. Once convinced in his 
own mind, he never afterwards hesitated, 
or doubted, or lost sight of his design. 

His deep religious instinct served to ele- 
vate and confirm his purpose, with a sense 
little short of Divine inspiration. He saw 
himself foretold, in the prophecies of the 
Old Testament, as destined to bring together 
all nations and languages under the banner 
of the Redeemer. The power of his rul- 
ing passion showed itself outwardly, in the 
quiet dignity and authority of his demean- 
our. He was ready to spend himself and 
be spent for the success of his plans. And 
neither arguments, nor entreaties, nor even 
tears, could shake his convictions or turn 
him aside from his projects. 

The baldest sketch of his great life would 
be too long for the present paper. Its his- 
tory cannot be condensed without injury. 
Washington Irving’s charming work is 
within the reach of all readers. Later 
writers have differed from his well-known 
conclusions as to the island first seen by the 
discoverers. In the “ Landfall of Colum- 
bus,” by Capt. Beecher, R.N., of the Hydro- 
graphic Office, Admiralty, the whole ques- 
tion is carefully examined and set at rest. 
To this the interested may refer with satis- 
faction, for accounts of the various fortunes 
through which this great navigator went, 
and the difficulties that he overcame; till, 
after long delay, his expedition was fitted 
out at the little port of Palos, in Andalusia, 
under the countenance of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, sovereigns of Castile: and, amid 
the tears and dismay of relations, he sailed 
with three vessels and a complement of not 
more than a hundred men in all, on Friday, 
the 3d of August, 1492, “half an hour 
before sunrise.” 

More than two months of westward sail-- 
ing over the “Sea of Darkness” brought 
them to the Bahama Banks. Many times 
the superstitions of the sailors perilled the 
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success of the expedition, and even the life 
of theadmiral. At last, from natural signs, 
they deemed that they drew near to the 
land; mutinous tempers grew calm; all 
hearts took courage. When day broke, on 
Friday, 12th October, they found themselves 
at an island, called by the natives Guana- 
hani, which Colnmbus henceforth ‘“‘named 
San Salvador, in remembrance of that Al- 
mighty Power which had so miraculously” 
showed it to him. It is styled now, by 
Europeans, Watling Island, after a cer- 
tain buccaneer captain. The San Salvador 
of modern maps is falsely so called. 

This was the discovery of the New World. 
The fabled Cipango, by which some have 


understood Japan, and the mainland of 


India, had yet to be reached. For these 
the admiral continued to search, drawn to- 
wards west or east at the sight of larger 
islands opening up in the horizon, till he 
came to Cuba, “‘which I believe” said he, 
“must be Cipango.” 

Here I leave him. He had succeeded in 
his great aim. Before his death he made 
three more voyages across the Atlantic to 
the newly discovered Indies. After two 
years of sickness, he died, in Spain, on the 
26th May, 1506, and was buried in the 
Convent of San Francisco, at Valladolid. 
Seven years later, his body was removed to 
the Monastery of Cartujos de las Cuevas, in 
Seville. From there, according to a wish 
expressed in his last will, it was taken to 
the West Indies, and buried by the altar in 
the Cathedral of San Domingo. In 1795, 
when that island was given up to France, 
his remains were transferred from San Do- 
mingo to Cuba, and rest finally on the right 
side of the high-altar in the Cathedral in 
the city of the Havana. 

The personal appearance of Columbus 
was not a bad index of his character. His 


general air expressed the authority which | 


he knew so well how to exercise. His light- 
grey eyes kindled easily at subjects of in- 
terest. He was tall ad edhieand. His 
complexion was fair and freckled, and in- 
clined to ruddy. Trouble soon turned his 
light hair grey, and at thirty years of age it 
was quite white. Moderate in food, and 
simple in dress, temperate in language, 
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bearing himself with courteous and gentle 
gravity, religious without being a formalist, 
repressing his irritable temper with a lofty 
piety, he was the model of a Christian gen- 
tleman. The devout reference of his suc- 
cesses to the Divine favor, with which he 
concludes the report of his first voyage to 
the sovereigns of Castile, is highly charac- 
teristic of the man. 

“This is certain,” he writes, “that the 
Eternal God our Lord gives all things to 
those who obey Him, and the victory when 
it seems impossible, and this evidently is an 
instance of it, for although people have talked 
of these lands, all was conjecture, unless 
proved by seeing them, for the greater part 
listened and judged more by hearsay than 
by anything else. 

“Since, then, our Redeemer has given 
this victory to our illustrious king and 
queen, and celebrated their reigns by such 
a great thing, all Christendom should re- 
joice and make great festivals, and give 
thanks to the Blessed Trinity, with solemn 
praises for the conversion of so much people 
to our faith.” 


THE FIRST BOOK EVER PRINTED IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A. D. 1685. 
At the May meeting of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, the following let- 


| ter was read by Horatio G. Jones, Esq., 


Cor. Sec. It was addressed to him by the 
Hon. John William Wallace, one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Society, who at the 
time was spending a few days at Newport, 
R. £.: 
Newport, R. I., April 21st, 1864. 

Dear Sir: I know the interest with 
which you pursue every inquiry which con- 
cerns either the honor of the press or the 
honor of Pennsylvania, and am sure you 
will hear with pleasure of my discovery in 
this ancient town of the first volume ever 


| issued from the press of the Middle Colo- 
| nies; a tract printed in our own city in the 


year 1685. 

This volume was the subject of some re- 
mark by me in New York in May last on 
the celebration by the Historical Society 
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there of the Bradford Bicentenary, but I 
had then never seen it, nor seen anybody 
who had. I knew but little about it. I 
referred to it, however, as follows : 

The earliest issue of Bradford’s press 
known to me is an Almanac for the year 
1686, produced of course in 1685. One 
copy alone seems to have survived to this 
day, and that one has wandered far from 
the place of its origin. New England 
boasts its possession. It was called Ameri- 
ca’s Messenger. A certain Samuel Atkyns 
edited it. Among the remarkable events 
which were set down opposite to particular 
days, there was set down opposite to that 
one on which Mr. Penn assumed control of 
things in Pennsylvania, the following entry : 
“The beginning of Government here by 
the LORD PENN.” This title of courte- 
sy given to their Governor was offensive to 
the Provincial Magistracy. Atkyns was 
summoned before the Council and ordered 
to blot out the words “‘ Lord Penn,” and 
Bradford was warned “not to print any- 
thing but what shall have lycence from the 
Council.” 

Behold! a second copy now turns up; I 
may say most fortunately turns up, since 
that copy to which I referred when in New 
York, as still in existence, cannot be found. 
Within a few years it has perished, appar- 
ently, to the world forever! The second 
copy, now discovered, is in the possession of 
Davin Kina, M. D., of this place—a gen- 
tleman not more advantageously known in 
the walks of medical science than in the 
departments of literature, history and so- 
cial life. I have the tract now before me 
in his hospitable house. It is one of twen- 
ty pages duodecimo, well printed, and on 
paper much better than most which now 
absorbs the ink of Almanacks. The mo- 
tives which the editor, ArkyNs, who styles 
himself ‘ Student in Mathematicks and As- 
trology,—and who in our day of greater ti- 
tles would have doubtless been ‘ Professor’ 
in those arts—had to prepare the Kalendar, 


are stated in a preface written by himself. | 
I make you an extract from it on the spot, | 


and while I sit at Dr. King’s table : 


TO THE READER. 
I have sojourned in & through several 





places, not only in this province but like- 
wise in Maryland & elsewhere, & the peo- 
ple generally complaining that they scarce- 
ly knew how the time passed nor that they 
hardly knew the Day of Rest or Lord’s 
Day, when it was,—for want of a Diary or 
Day-Book which we call an Almanack , 
x say hearing this general complaint 
from such abundance of Inhabitants which 
are here, I was, really troubled; and did 
design according to that small knowledge 
which I had, to pleasure these my country- 
men, with that which they wanted; al- 
though it be not completed in that method 
which I did intend it should be. , 4 
Beside the table of Kings &e I had thoughts 
to have incerted a figure of the moon’s 
eclipse ; a small draught of the form of this 
city, & a Table to find the hour of the day, 
by the shadow of a staff ; but we not having 
tools to carve them in that form that I would 
have them, nor time to calculate the other, 
I pass it for this year, & not only promise it 
in the next, but likewise several more par- 
ticular notes & observations which shall not 
only be useful to this Province but like- 
wise to the neighboring provinces on both 
sides. In the meantime accept this, .my 
mite; being my first fruits; & you will en- 
courage me according to my ability to serve 
you in what I may or can,—while I am 


SAMUEL ATKYNS 
10th Month 
1685 


Our old friend, BrAprorD, too, looms 
up largely through the mist of centuries, as 
indeed he always does wherever in the vis- 
ions of our early press we see him at all. 
We here have an account by the very man 
himself (how little he thought that you and 
I should ever see it!) of the introduction of 
printing into the vast region which now 
constitutes the Middle States! It bears in- 
contestible evidence—any one familiar with 
his style of writing will see—of having 
come from his own pen. It reads thus: 


THE PRINTER TO THE READERS. 
Hereby understand that after great charge 


| & Trouble, I have brought that GREAT ART 


& MYSTERY OF PRINTING into this part of 
America ; believing it may be of great ser- 
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vice to you in several respects ; hoping to 
find encouragement, not only in this Alma- 
nack, but what else I shall enter upon for 
the use & service of the Inhabitants of these 
Parts. Some irregularities there be in this 
Diary, which I desire you to pass by this 
year; for being lately come hither, my ma- 
terials were misplaced & out of order, 
whereupon I was forced to use Figures & 
Letters of various Sizes, but understanding 
the want of something of this nature; & 
being importuned thereto, I ventured to 
make public this; desiring you to accept 
thereof; & by the next (as I find encour- 
agement) shall endeavor to have things com- 
pleat. And for the ease of Clarks, Scriv- 
eniers, &c., I propose to print blank Bills, 
Bonds, Letters of Attorney,, Indentures, 
Warrants, etc., & what else presents itself, 
wherein I shall be ready to serve you; and 
remain your frind. W. Braprorp, 
Philadelphia, the 28th. 
10th month, 1685. 


Among the items of interest in the Al- 
manack is a CHRONOLOGY. Mr. Atkyns, 
however, like a wise man, keeps on this side 
of the Flood, which he fixes as a starting 
point—thus : 

“ The flood of Noah, 3979 years” (before 
the Almanack.) 

Next comes : 

“ The building of London, 2793 years” 

(before the Almanack.) 

Like a good Englishman, however, he puts 
the building of London several years before 
“ The building of Solomon’s Temple, 2702” 

(before the Almanack.) 

And, of course, before 
“ The building of Rome, 2488” (before the 

Almanack.) 

It was in this “ Chronology” that he 
had placed 


“ The beginning of government here by the 
Lorp Penn,” 5 (before the Almanack.) 


And a “ visum corporis ” of Dr. King’s 
copy shows that, sure enough, Bradford did 
actually “blot out” the words “ Lord 
Penn.” A three em quad, well inked from 
the ball, is stamped over both the words, 
which in Dr. King’s copy are wholly ille- 
gible; and in the Zrrata we find “ By 
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reason of our making so much haste, some 
faults have escaped the press. The most 
material take as followeth . . . In the Chro- 
nology read, ‘The beginning of govern- 
ment here by William Penn, Proprietor 
and Governor, 6 years.’” 

The title of the Almanack, which I give 
you as a bibliographical and historic record, 
runs as follows : 

KALENDARIUM ee 
r 
AmeERIcA’s MESSENGER, 
Being an 
ALMANACK 
For the Year of Grace 1686. 
Wherein is contained both the English and 
Forragn account; the motions of the Plan- 
ets through the Signs, with the luminaries, 
conjunctions, aspects, eclipses; the rising, 
southing and setting of the moon, with the 
time when she passeth by or is with the 
most eminent fixed stars; sun rising and 
setting and the time of High Water at the 
City of Philadelphia, &. With Chronol- 
ogies and many other Notes, Rules, and Ta- 
bles very fitting for every man to know and 
have: All which is accommodated to the 
Longitude of the Province of Pennsilvania ; 
Longitude of 40 Degr. North; with a ta- 
ble of Houses for the same, which may in- 
differently serve New England, New York, 
East and West Jersey, Maryland, and 
North parts of Virginia. 
BY SAMUEL ATKYNS, 
Student in the Mathematics and Astrology. 


And the stars in their courses fought 
against Sesera.—Judg. v, 29. 


Printed and sold by William Bradford. 
Sold also by the Author and H. Murray in 
Philadelphia, and Philip Richards in New 
York, 1685. 

The accomplished wife of Dr. King has 
promised that she will have a copy of this 
Almanack made for our Historical Society, 
page for page. When I receive it I shall 
send it to you for the Society. 

I am, with respect, dear sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
J. W. WALLACE, 
To Horatio Gates Jones, Esq., Phila- 
delphia. 
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Tue TristRaAM CorriIn MepAu.—Sev- 
eral years ago, I, with some other little 
boys, was whiling away a summer afternoon, 
in the delightful employment of digging holes 
in my father’s door-yard and filling them 
with water, which holes thus filled we dig- 
nified with the name of “wells.” While 
engaged in excavating a “ well” which was 
to be a grand affair, and which I had already 
sunk to the depth of a foot or more, I struck 
upon something smooth and glistening, and 
soon brought up de profundis a medal of 
large size which was regarded by us all as 
an object of great curiosity, and led to many 
childish speculations as to the manner in 
which it came to be buried in this locality. 
Well-digging ceased to interest us from that 
moment, and we forthwith became a compa- 
ny of money-diggers. Although our further 
efforts were unsuccessful, yet the appearance 
of the door-yard when we ceased our opera- 
tions was more suggestive of a ploughed 
My re- 


field than of a well kept grass-plat. 
collection of the appearance of this medal, 
which | have not seen for twenty five years, 


is this. On the obverse was the effigy of a 
man in the dress of a cavalier. The hat on 
his head was adorned with a feather; the 
wrists were surrounded with ruffles; the 
trousers were met at the knee by long stock- 
ings; andthe feet wereenclosed in buckled 
shoes. The legend was in these words :— 
“ Tristram Coffin, the first of the race that 
settled in America.” On the reverse were 
two hands clasped, the wrists endingin ruf- 
fles, but the legend if there was any I do 
not remember. In size the medal was larger 
than a crown piece, and was struck either 
in silver, tin or white metal. At that time 
a young man by the name of Coffin was a 
clerk in my father’s office, and to him, on 
my father’s suggestion, 1 gave the medal. 
Since then I have often made inquiries as 
to the origin and history of this memorial 
piece, but have never yet seena satisfactory 
account of it. That Tristram Coffin was the 
first of his race that settled in America, 
there can be no doubt. In the second vol- 
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ume of the New England Genealogical Re- 
gister may be found statements respecting 
his history, and in Dr. F. B. Hough’s com- 
pilation of “Papers relating to the island 
of Nantucket,” a copy of his signature is 
given, several of his letters are presented, 
and his importance as one of ten owners of 
Martha’s Vineyard and as a local magistrate 
is recorded. If my friend who has the 
piece which rewarded my early efforts in 
well-digging, or if any of your readers can 
throw light on this subject, the information 
will afford me much pleasure. 
B. H. H. 
Troy, May 25, 1864. 


Way THE REBELS ARE CALLED “ JOHN- 
NIES.”—In 1861 the Federal Soldiers call- 
ed the rebels “‘Secesh ;” in 1862, ‘ Con- 
feds ;”’ in 1863, “ Greybacks,” and in 1864 
they call them “ Johnnies.” A correspon- 
dent gives us the following information 
about the origin of the last-named sobriquet: 
The name of Johnny originated in a quar- 
rel between a couple of pickets, which be- 
gun by the Federal telling the rebel that 
they (the rebels) depended on England to 
get out of this scrape, which the rebel de- 
nied emphatically, saying they were able 
to scrape themselves out. One word brought 
on another, until the Federal said his op- 
ponent was no better than a Johnny Bull 
anyhow; the Reb swore he would shoot 
Yank if he called him a Johnny Bull again. 
The quarrel was stopped by another picket, 
and they soon cooled down, but the Reb 
kept muttering “I’d as soon be called a 
nigger as Johnny Bull.” 


Boox-Cotiectors.—St. Isidore the Pe- 
lusite was wont to call the wrath of heaven 
upon the book-collectors of his day. We, 
who are no saints, occasionally indulge in 
similar imprecations, and, we hope, always 
for a good cause. The fact is, that wealth, 
since the Roxburg sale—a sale, as our read- 
ers doubtless recollect, where opulent and 
lively noblemen amused themselves with 
bidding 2260 guineas on a Boccacio, which 
the unsuccessful competitor a short time 
thereafter bought for one-third of that sum 
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—wealth, we say, has become a crying evil. 
It prompts and enables men who formerly 
turned their attention toward collecting 
snuff-boxes and antique snuffers to monop- 
olize every valuable book which comes 


within their reach—not for the purpose of | 


reading it themselves, or of enabling some 
penniless scholar to peruse its contents, 
but to keep it under lock and key, in the 
dark, at the bottom of a huge box, until, 
themselves being dead, and, we trust, in the 
bottomless pit, a gay heir exhumes the 
book, and gracefully hands it to the nearest 
auctioneer. 





THE BuFraLo QuEstion.—I do not re- 
member to have noticed in your columns a 
quotation from Schoolcraft in regard to the 
Indian or original name of the city of Buf- 
falo. In part IV, p. 563, I find the follow- 
ing : 

“In one of the earlier treaties with the 
Six Nations, it is called Tehoseroron. By 
Mrs. Kerr, a daughter of Joseph Brant, it 
was pronounced Te-ho-se-ro-ro. Both these 
forms of pronunciation are Mohawk. The 
Senecas, the true occupants of the stream, 
called it Dyosewa and Tushewa. The mean- 
ing appears, in all cases, to be the place of 
basswood—a tree common to this stream in 
early times.” 


Fort St. Puiip.—The Baron de Ca- 
rondelet, describing to the Duke de la Al- 
cudia what he had done for Louisiana, 
which he found utterly defenceless, says: 
“T erected at the mouth of the river a fort 
named St. Philip, which entirely prevents 
the passage of hostile vessels however nu- 
merously they present themselves.” He was 
not the only one who overrated its powers. 





Tae First SLAvE 1n CANADA.—It is a 
curious fact that the English introduced 
slavery into Canada during their brief oc- 
cupation of that Colonyin the 17th century. 
A little negro boy from Madagascar was 
brought to Quebec and sold for fifty crowns 
by the Kirks to a settler named Le Bailly. 
—Jesuit Relations, 1632, 1633. 





QUERIES. 


Userut ANIMALS OF AMERICA.—It is 
desired to ascertain the ranges of the prin- 
cipal animals used for food or peltry by the 
Indians of North America at the earliest 
periods known, and also at subsequent times, 
with a view not only to their original habit 
at, but to the progress of extinction, Xc. 
Among these animals may be mentioned the 
buffalo, musk, ox, caribou or reindeer, moose 
(alees Americana); elk (cervus canadensis) ; 
big-horn sheep (ovis montana); mountain 
goat (aploceras Americana) the beaver, otter 
&c. Among the birds, the range of the wild 
turkey and the different species of grouse 
are to be sought. I can myself furnish 
some particulars on this subject, and solicit 
information from others, with dates, authori- 
ty, &e. G. G. 





Tue Ten Orators oF ATHENS.—Va- 


| lerius Harpocration, a Greek rhetorician of 


Alexandria, was the author of a work, of 
which the first edition appeared at Venice, 
in 1508, entitled ‘“ Lexicon Decem Orato- 
rum.” ‘ Lexicon of the Ten Orators, giv- 
ing an account of many of the persons and 
facts mentioned in the discourses of the 
principal orators of Athens. I do not find 
the work in any library, although the As- 
tor Library contains two others of that au- 
thor. Can any subscriber give a clue toa 
copy. SHAWMUT. 





BEcKFORD—TRECOTHICK.—There were 
about 1770 two Americans of these names 
who were Lords Mayor of London and mem- 
bers of Parliament. Where can I find de- 
tails as to them ? G. 





PENNSYLVANIA AcT OF 1711 PROHIB- 
TING SLAVERY.—Can any reader of the 
Historical Magazine state whether this act 
has of late been discovered, and tell where 
a copy can be found. The act was concealed 
in England, and has been supposed to be 
lost. In the present investigations into the 
history of slavery in the northern colonies, 
this act should be discovered if possible. 

M. H. G. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE FOLLOWING oR 
IMITATION OF CHRIST BY THOMAS 4 Kem- 
pis.—A gentleman in Belgium is engaged 
on a Bibliography of this work, and it 
would be interesting to gather in the col- 
umns of the Magazine the full titles of 
American Editions. Several versions have 
been represented here, one “by a female 
hand,” those of Bishop Cheverus, John 
Payne, Dibdin, The Oxford Tractarians, 
and a recent Catholic one. 

The following may be mentioned as a 
commencement : 


1749 
The | Imitation | of Jesus Christ, | be- 


ing an | abridgment of the Works | of 


Thomas & Kempis, | By a Female Hand. 

London: Printed MDCCXLIV. | Ger- 
mantown: Reprinted, by | Christopher 
Sower, 1749. 
Three Books only. 8° 278 pp 


1805 


® 
An edition of Challoner’s translation was 
issued by Carey, of Philadelphia, but the 
title, size, &c., are required. 





1810 
The | Following of Christ, | in four books. 
| Written in Latin, | by Thomas 4 Kem- 
pis. | Translated into English, by the Rt. | 
Rev, Father in God, | Richard Challoner, 
D. D. | Bishop of Debra, and v. a. | The 
Second American Edition. | Published with 
the approbation of the Rt. Rev. | Archbis- 
hop Carroll. | Baltimore: | Printed for Ber- 
nard Dornin, and sold at | his Roman Cath- 
olic Library, 30, | Baltimore Street. | G. 
Dobbin and Murphy, Print, 1810 
24° pp 246 


1816 

The | Imitation of Christ: | in three books. 
| Translated from the Latin | of | Thomas 
a Kempis | By John Payne |. Manlius, 
(N. Y.) Printed by Leonard Kellogg | 
1816. 

12° 231 pp a toz a? to T2 

Can titles of any other early editions be 
given ? 





MARRIAGES IN NEw EnGLAND.—When 
did marriages in New England begin to be 
celebrated before a clergyman ? A French 
work on marriage in the United States sup- 
poses the marriage to have been always so 
solemnized bya minister. An Act of Bare- 
bones’ Parliament in 1653 made a magis- 
trate necessary, and in 1656 the interven- 
tion of a minister was allowed, 





Doas.—How many breeds of dogs are in- 
digenous to North America, and at what 
dates, and in what works are they first no- 
ticed in different parts of the country ? 

; G. G. 





Cox FAmMILy oF QureEeNns Co. Longa Is- 
LAND.—Who was the American Ancestor 
of this family and when did he arrive in the 
country ? 


REPLIES. 


InpIAN Works By Motuer Mary oF 
THE INCARNATION. (Vol. v, 349; Vol. 
vi page 36).—The recent work “Les Ursu- 
lines de Québec,” (Quebec, 1863) on page 
147 gives the fate of these manuscripts, 
“As our venerable mother has made them 


| forthe good of the Indians and they could 


no longer be useful to us in this respect, it 
was supposed that her views were carried 
out, when forty years ago, they were given 
to missionaries going to the northern 
tribes.” 

It is deeply to be regreted that the Ursu- 
lines thus parted with such a relic of their 
foundress ; the papers could have been of 
little or no use to the missionaries, and were 
probably lost or thrown aside as worthless. 
In a scientific point of view, however the 
loss is irreparable. They were the last 
known work of any size extant on the pure 
Algonquin of the St. Lawrence, a language 
now so entirely lost that philologists have 
no standard of reference except the voeab- 
ulary of the charlatan La Hontan. The 
Algonquin of the Lake of the Two Moun- 
tains is Nipissing and Chippeway and dif- 
fers essentially from the original Algonquin. 
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Isaac Low, (Vol. virt. p. 185).—All that 
is now known of this worthy who was the 
last Colonial President of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and went out with the British in 
1783, is to be found in Charles King’s 
Sketch of the History of the Chamber. 
Isaac and Nicholas Low were brothers. 
Isaac had a son Isaac who was Commissary 
General of Subsistence in the British Army, 
resident at Lyndhurst in New Forest, Hants, 
he died a few years since. Nicholas Low 
espoused the American cause and lived here. 
He died in 1827 much respected. 

J. A. 8., IR. 


KiL1ick, (Vol. viii. p. 78).—Bartlett in 
his Dictionary explains this to be a small 
anchor, and cites New England authors for 
its use. It would seem then not to be a 
Dutch but a New England coinage. 





Masor Joun Wuist er, (Vol. vill. p. 
185).—A son of this officer graduated at the 
West Point Military Academy some years 
ago. See West Point Register. G. G. 


Societies and theit Proceedings. 


ILLINOIS. 


Caicaco Histroricat Society.— Chicago, June 
21, 1864.—The regular monthly meeting was 
held, W. H. Brown, Esq., President pro tempore. 

Among the reported collections for the past 
month (293) were valuable publications of the 
Sanitary Commission received from Washington, 
Cleveland, Louisville and Springfield. From the 
army, many valuable gifts were forwarded; L. H. 
Evarts sending from Chattanooga the journal of 
a rebel ‘* private;’”? A. M. Hyde, from Memphis, 
forms for the purchase of “‘ plantation supplies;’’ 
several ‘‘ War Maps,” recently published by the 
U. 8. Coast Survey office, were forwarded by Hon. 
I. N. Arnold; from the ‘‘ Swea” (Swedish) So- 
ciety of Chicago were received extensive files of 
the daily morning and evening newspapers of 
Stockholm, Sweden, carefully preserved by the 
Society. 

There were received for the month 23 letters, 
and written 54. Besides letters of business 
among those accompanying donations, were read 
letters from Col. Augustus B. Sage, of New York, 


on presenting an autograph letter of Danie] D. 


Tompkins, Governor of New York during the 
war of 1812-1815; and from Amos M. Hyde, 
U. S. A., Memphis, on forwarding forms of 
‘“ Treasury Regulations ” in captured territory. 

Gen. J. A. Clark, U. S. Surveyor-General of 
New Mexico, presented to the Society a remark- 
able scalp of a Navajo Indian of New Mexico, the 
origin and history of which were given in a let- 
ter of David-J. Miller, ‘‘ translator of the office,” 
also presented; besides which, General Clark 
gave in writing the following interesting account 
of the Navajo Indians, who have been the scourge 
of New Mexico for more than two centuries : 


“The tribe to which the Indian belonging 
from whose head this scalp was taken, is in some 
respects peculiar, Until within the past three 
months, they have occupied—rather, roamed over 
—all that tract of country, with inconsiderable 
exception, extending from near the 107th to 111th 
meridian, and from the 34th to the 37th parallel of 
latitude. They have resisted, with the most stub- 
born pertinacity, the progress of civilization, and 
have been, for the greater part of the time for more 
than two hundred years, in a state of war with the 
whites. The Spaniards and Mexicans made nu- 
merous campaigns against them, but never con- 
quered them. They have been the terror of the 
inhabitants of New Mexico, from its first settle- 
ment, stealing immense quantities of stock, and 
murdering annually many of the people. In this 
way they have accumulated large flocks of sheep 
and of goats, and large herds of horses, asses and 
mules. They cultivate the earth—raising consider- 
able quantities of wheat, corn, beans, melons, 
pumpkins, &c. They also manufacture a very 
superior blanket, and a coarse woolen cloth with 
which they clothe themselves, 

It is supposed they were once “ Pueblos,” liv- 
ing in town; but since the settlement of New 
Mexico—or, for more than two centuries—they 
have had no fixed habitations. Their dwellings 
are huts, constructed of brush, covered in the 
winter with grass and blankets, which they aban- 
don whenever prompted by inclination or inter- 
est. They have also been found living in caves 
in the rocks on the sides of deep canons. 

Several campaigns have been made against 
them by our troops since we acquired the territo- 
ry, and treaties made with them; but peace has 
never continued for any considerable length of 
time. During the past year, Gen. Carleton, in 
command of the department of New Mexico, has 
carried on & war against them and inaugurated 
the policy of removing them from this country to 
a reserve, which has been set apart for their use, 
on the Pecos river, about two hundred miles 
southeast from Santa Fe ; and has been so far suc- 
cessful that, at last accounts, over five thousand 
had been gathered there, and it is confidently re- 
ported that the remainder—numbering one or two 
thousand—will submit, and go upon the reserve 
in the course of the presentsummer. When this 
is accomplished we hope to have a permanent 
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peace, and that these Indians will be speedily 
converted again into “‘ Pueblos.” 

A school has been established upon the reserve, 
for the education of the children, and a chapel 
built, and a priest stationed among them to at- 
tend to their spiritual wants. If Government 
will now do its duty, I believe that in ten years 
this wild tribe will be as far advanced in civiliza- 
tion as the Pueblos of New Mexico now are; and 
producers, instead of threateners and devastators 
of New Mexico. 

An interesting communication was received 
and read, from J. A. Lapham, LL. D., of Mil- 
waukee, submitted some remarks and inquiries 
relative to Council Hill (six miles east of Galena, 
Illinois), recently visited by the writer, and add- 
ing a valuable schedule of Indian Treaties, from 
1804 to 1837, The main purport of the letter was 
the desire to identify the particular ‘* council ” 
from which the hill recived its name, the treaty 
of 1828 being suggested as possibly the one. 

A valuable communication was then read from 
Hooper Warren, Esq., who edited the Edwards- 
ville Spectator in 1819, and still lives in Henry, 
Illinois, at the advanced age of seventy-four years. 
Mr, Warren referred to several subjects of inter- 
est in the past history of Illinois, and expressed 
his readiness to assist the Society’s designs. The 
Secretary stated that he had, in the Society’s be- 
half, requested Mr. Warren to prepare a candid 
memorial of the so-called Black Laws of Illinois, 
explaining their origin, and justifying or extenu- 
ating causes, as well as furnishing a brief analysis 
of the laws themselves. Such a memorial was 
thought due from the surviving actors in our Ill- 
inois history, in justice both to the past and to 
the future. 

The Secretary then called attention to a paper 
prepared by Mr. Warren, and printed in the Hen- 
ry Cowrier, in April, 1864, relating to the ‘* Two 
per cent Fund,” on which is a pending discussion 
between the authorities of Illinois and the Uni- 
ted States Government. Mr, Warren revived 
certain historical facts relative to that fund, throw- 
ing some Goubt on the justice of the claims made 
in behalf of Illinois. 

The Secretary was authorized to intermit the 
monthly meetings during the summer months. 
The Society then adjourned. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


MassAcausetts Histroricat Sociery.— Boston, 
July 14th.—At the monthly meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society held at their rooms 
after the transaction of the usual business the Pres- 
ident, the Hon, Robert C. Winthrop, spoke as fol- 
lows :— 

When we were last assembled here, gentlemen, 
at our stated monthly meeting, onthe 9th day of 
June, our society, for the first time since its in- 
stitution in 1791, had on its catalogue just a hun- 
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dred names of living members resident within the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, An election 
at the previous meeting in May had at length 
completed the full number allowed by our char- 
ter, and on that day our roll was full. 

At the head of that roll,—first in the order of 
seniority, and second, certainly, in nothing that 
could attract interest, respect, and veneration, 
stood the name of one who had been a member of 
the society during sixty-eight out of the seventy 
years of our corporate existence ; who had wit- 
nessed our small beginnings ; who had been asso- 
ciated with Belknap and Sullivan and Tudor and 
Minot, and the rest of the little band of our imme- 
diate founders, in all but our very earliest pro- 
ceedings and publications; who for seventeen 
years long past had been our treasurer, and had 
repeatedly done faithful and valuable service as 
a member of our Executive and of our publish- 
ing committees ; whose interest in our prosperity 
and welfare had known no suspension or abate- 
ment with the lapse of time; who had contributed 
liberally to the means by which our condition 
had of late been so largely improved, and our ac- 
commodations so widely extended ; and who so 
often, during the very last years of his eventful 
and protracted life, had lent the highest interest 
to our meetings by his venerable presence, and by 
his earnest and impressive participation in our 
discussions and doings. 

You all remember, I am sure, how proudly he 
marshalled the way for us into this beautiful 
Dowse Library, when its folding-doors were first 
thrown open seven or eight years ago, and when 
it might so well have been said of him— 

“ The monumental pomp of age 
Was with this goodly personage ; 
A stature undepressed in size, 
Unbent, which rather seemed to rise 
In open victory o’er the weight 
Of eighty years, to loftier height.” 


You all remember how impressively he remind- 
ed us, not long afterwards, at that memorable 
meeting on the death of our lamented Prescott, 
that he became a member of this Society the very 
year in which that illustrious Historian was born. 

You all remember, how playfully he observed, 
a few years later, when seconding the nomination 
of the late Lord Lyndhurst as one of our Hono- 
rary members, that the same nurse had served in 
immediate succession for the infant Copley and 
himself, and that she must certainly have given 
them both something very good to make them 
live so long. 

You all remember, how pleasantly he recalled 
to us that earliest reminiscence of his own infancy, 
when, being taken by his widowed mother out of 
Boston while it was in the joint possession of the 
British army and of a pestilence even more form- 
idable than any army, he was stopped at the lines 
to be smoked, for fear he might communicate con- 
tagion to the American troops who were besieg- 
ing the town. 

You have not forgotten that delightfyl meeting 
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beneath his own hospitable roof, on the eighty- 
third anniversary of the battle of Lexington,— 
the guns of which might have startled his own 
infant slumbers,—when he read to us so many 
interesting memoranda from the manuscript di- 
aries of his patriot father, in regard to events 
which led to the establishment of our National 
Independence. 

Still less can any of you have forgotten his per- 
sonal attendance here only a few months since, 
when, with an evident consciousness that he had 
come among us for the last time, he presented to 
us several most interesting and valuable historical 
documents,—at this moment passing through the 
press,—which he had recently observed among 
his private papers ; which he thought might pos- 
sibly have come into his possession as one of our 
Publishing Committee more than halfa century ago 
and which, with the scrupulous exactness which 
characterized him through life, he desired to de- 
liver up to us personally, before it should be too 
late for him to do so 

No wonder, my friends, that we always wel- 
comed his presence here with such eager interest, 
No wonder that with so much pleasure we saw 
him seated, from time to time, in yonder Wash- 
ington chair, hitherto reserved for him alone,—for 
he alone of our number had ever personally seen 
and known that ‘‘ foremost man of all the world.” 
No wonder that we cherished his name with so 
much pride at the head of our roll, as an histori- 
cal name, linking us, by its associations with the 
living as well as with the dead, to the heroic pe- 
riod of our Revolutionary struggle. And no won- 
der, certainly, that we all feel deeply to-day, when 
we are assembled to receive the official announce- 
ment of his death, that a void has been created 
in our ranks, and in our hearts, which, in our 
~~ and generation, can hardly be filled. 

have spoken of his name as an historical name ; 
and I need hardly say, that it would have been 
so, even had it been associated with no other ca- 
reer than his own. His own fortunate and re- 
markable life,—embracing the whole period of 
our existence thus far as a nation, and covering 
more than a third of the time since the earliest 
colonial settlement of New England,—a life 
crowded with the most varied and valuable pub- 
lic service, and crowned at last with such a meas- 
ure of honor, love, and reverence as rarely falls to 
the lot of humanity,—was sufficient in itself to 
secure for him an historical celebrity, even while 
he still lived. But, indeed, his name had entered 
into history, while he was yet an unconscious 
child. In a letter of the Rev. Dr. William Gor- 
don’s, dated on the 26th of April, 1775, and con- 
tained in his contemporaneous History of the 
Rise, Progress, and Establishment of the {nde- 
pendence of America, will be found the following 
passage :— 

‘** My friend Quincy has sacrificed his life for 
the sake of his country. The ship in which he 
sailed arrived at Cape Anne within these two 





days: but he lived not to get on shore, or to hear 
and triumph at the account of the success of the 
Lexington engagement. His remains will be hon- 
orably interred by his relations. Let him be 
numbered with the patriotic heroes, who fall in 
the cause of liberty ; and let his memory be dear 
to posterity. Let his only surviving child, a son 
of about three years, live to possess his noble virtues, 
and to transmit his name down to future genera- 
tions.’’ 

Nor can we fail to recall, in this connection, 
those most remarkable words in the Last Will 
and Testament of that patriot father, whose ca~ 
reer was as brilliant as it was brief, and whose 
premature death was among the severest losses 
of our early revolutionary period :— 

‘* I give to my Son, when he shall arrive to 
the age of fifteen years, Algernon Sidney’s Works, 
John Locke’s Works, Lord Bacon’s Works, Gor- 
don’s Tacitus, and Cato’s Letters. May the spirit 
of Liberty rest upon him!” 

Such was the introduction to history of him 
whose life is just closed. Such were the utteran-~ 
ces in regard to him, while he was yet but of in- 
fant years. How rarely is it vouchsafed to any 
one to fulfill such hopes and expectations! Yet 
now that he has left us, at almost a patriarch’s 
age, these words seem to have been prophetic for 
the career which awaited him, and we could hard- 
ly find a juster or a more enviable inscription for 
his monument than to say, that ** he lived to pos 
sess the noble virtues of his father and to trans- 
mit his name down to future generations,” and 
that ‘‘ the spirit of liberty did indeed rest upon 
him.” 

It is not for me, however, gentlemen, to attempt 
even asketch of the career or character of our de- 
parted associate and friend. I had indeed been 
permitted to know him for many years past, as inti- 
mately, perhaps, as the difference of our ages 
would allow. As I attended his remains a few 
days since, as one of the pall-bearers,—a distinc- 
tion which was assigned me as your President,— 
Icould not forget how often, at least forty years 
before, when he was the next-door neighbor of 
my father’s family, I had walked along with him, 
hand in hand, of a summer or a winter morning, 
—he on his way to the City Hall as the honored 
Mayor of Boston, and I, as a boy, to the Public 
Latin School just opposite. From that time to 
this I have enjoyed his acquaintance and his 
friendship, and have counted them among the 
cherished privileges of my life. But there are 
those of our number, and some of them present 
with us to-day, who have been associated with him 
as I have never been, in more than one of his 
varied public employments, and who can bear 
personal testimony to the fidelity and ability with 
which he discharged them. 

We may look in vain, it is true, for any of the 
personal associates of his early career as a states- 
man. He had outlived almost all the cotempo- 
raries of his long and brilliant service in our State 
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and National Legislatures. But associates and 
witnesses are still left of his vigorous and most 
successful administration of our Municipal affairs, 
and of his faithful and devoted labors for sixteen 
years as President of our beloved University. 
Meantime, the evidences of his literary and intel- 
lectual accomplishments are familiar to us all, in 
his History of the University, in his History of 
the Atheneum, in his Municipal History of Bos- 
ton, in his Biographies of his ever honored father 
and of his illustrious friend and kinsman, John 
Quincy Adams, and in so many speeches, addres- 
ses, and essays, upon almost every variety of topic, 
historical, political, literary, social, and moral. 
We may follow him back, indeed, to the day 
when he was graduated with the highest honors 
at the university, of which he lived to be the 
oldest Alumnus, and we shall never find him idle 
or unemployed; nor ever fail to trace him by 
some earnest word or some energetic act. Every- 
where we shall see him a man of untiring indus- 
try, of spotless integrity, of practical ability and 
sagacity, of the boldest independence and sturdi- 
est self-reliance ; a man of laborious investigation 
as well as of prompt action, with a ready pen and 
an eloquent tongue for defending and advocating 
whatever cause he espoused, and whatever policy 
he adopted. Even those who may have differed 
from him,—as not a few, perhaps, did,—as to 
some of his earlier or of his later views of public 
affairs, could never help admiring the earnest en- 
thusiasm of character, and the unflinching cour- 


age, with which he clung to his own deliberate’ 


convictions of duty. Nor could any one ever 
doubt, that a sincere and ardent love of his coun- 
try and of his fellowmen, of political and of hu- 
man liberty, was the ruling passion of his heart. 
And seldom, certainly, has there been witness- 
ed among us a more charming picture of a serene 
and honored old age than that which he has pre- 
sented during the last few years. Patient under 
the weight of personal infirmities ; hopeful in 
the face of public dangers and calamities ; full 
of delightful reminiscences of the past, and tak- 
ing an eager interest in whatever might promote 
the welfare of the present ; grateful to God for a 
long and happy life, and ready to remain or de- 
part as it might please Him ; he seemed, so far 
as human judgment might presume to pronounce, 
to have attained a full measure of that wisdom of 
which it is written : ‘* Length of days is in her 
right hand, and in her left riches and honcr.”’ 
Not many years azo he prepared an Agricul- 
tural Essay, which is now on our table. Not 
many months ago, and when he was on the eve 
of his ninety-second birthday, I met him at the 
Cambridge Observatory, coming to visit the insti- 
tution which had been a special object of his in- 
terest and of his bounty, and to take a last look, 
as he said, at the great revealer of the stars. Still 
jJater, I found him in his own library reading Thu- 
cydides, aud applying the matchless periods of Pe- 
ricles to the dangers of our dear land, and to the 
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heroic deaths of so many of our brave young men, 
Nothing seemed wanting to complete the picture of 
such an Old Age as was described by the great 
Roman orator, and exemplified by the great Ro- 
man Censor. Nor would it be easy to find a 
better illustration than his last years afforded, of 
those exquisite words in which the great Poet of 
the English Lakes has translated and expanded 
one of the most striking passages of that consum- 
mate Essay of Cicero: 
“Rightly it is said 

That man descends into the vale of years; 

Yet havel thought that we might also speak, 

And not presumptuously, I trust, of Age, 

As of a final EMINENCE ; though bare 

In aspect and forbidding, yet a point 

On which *tis not impossible to sit 

In awful sovereignty ; a place of power, 

A throne, that may be likened unto his, 

Who, in some placid day of summer, looks 

Down from a mountain-top.” 

It only remains for me, gentlemen, to call your 
attention to the Resolutions of your Standing 
Committee, which will be reported by the Rev. 
Dr. Ellis. 

Dr. Ellis then spoke as follows :— 

The members of this Society, representing all 
the interests and pursuits of our higher social, 
civil, and literary elements, may heartily engage 
in this sincere tribute to the honored and venerat- 
ed Nestor of our fellowship. He was the object 
of our common regard, and that of no ordinary 
sort or measurement. We loved to see him in 
these halls, if only asa silent listener ; feeling 
that he helped us largely to realized history, and 
to connect. the years that are gone by, their best 
memories and virtues, with our own living days. 
We loved more to hear his firm voice, as he stood 
erect under his burden of years, assuring to us an 
unckanging individual identity. We waited up- 
on his always authentic and instructive utterances 
—whether from the stores of a faithfal memory, 
or from those almost printed manuscripts on which 
he had inscribed the terse matter, brief and full, 
which he had to communicate. Now that his 
own lips are closed, and we can no longer hold 
that delightful converse with him in which he 
made the men and the events of the two genera- 
tions behind us to live with all their glow of vi- 
tality, we must look to books to tell us what was 
his own place and influence among them. He 
has told many of us his first recollection—a nfem- 
ory that might well stamp itself deep and strong 
—of his looking out from a carriage on the Brit- 
ish redcoats at their lines on Roxbury neck, a 
child of three years, when his mother, the widow 
of his patriot father, was among the last allowed 
to leave this then beleaguered town. He has pre- 
pared with his own pen the full autobiographic 
record of that part of his life which covers his 
political career, with its antagonisms, its sharp 
party strifes, its sympathies and antipathies for 
the soul of a good and true man. His own indi- 
viduality in forming and holding to a conviction, 
of which the younger of us are not uninformed, 
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stands attested on the records alike of the National 
and State Legislature, where he is found in each 
place voting in a minority of one. Let us hope 
that we shall not have over long to wait for the 
full memorial of him from the most fitting hands 
and the closest confidential trust to which he com- 
mitted all his private papers. We may assure 
ourselves that even when those papers deal with 
what is antiquated to us it will be in a way which 
will renew in them the fire and the vigor of life. 

Besides a large number of pamphlets Mr. Quincy 
has contributed to our shelves seven substantial 
volumes of biography and history, the subjects 
of which cover the career of some of his own con- 
tem poraries, or relate the annals and fortunes of 
institutions in which he himself held conspicu- 
ous trusts and for which he did eminent service. 

His long life was led through times and events 
of momentous interest, beginning and ending at 
revolutionary epochs, divided by nearly a cen- 
tury of years. Llis associates and correspondents 
all through his career were men of eminence, of 
place, and of high personal qualities. He was 
himself the equal of the best and ablest of them. 
The qualities of those times entered almost into 
his composition and organization ; they wholly 
controlled and exercised the development of his 
character and the direction of his life. And while 
we share this common interest in him and in his 
career, there is hardly a member of this Society 
but had some speciai relationship of acquaintance 
or obligation with him, in his own private, pro- 
fessional, social or civil range. Mr. Quincy held 
a succession of offices which gave him more than 
a fractional headship over each of the learned 
professions, and a magisterial or advisory super- 
vision of the various and most heterogeneous 
practical affairs of society. It is for that variety 
of service, performed uniformly with rare fidelity 
and with consummate ability, leaving permanent 
helps and advanced positions for all his successors, 
that we must speak of him with admiration and 
gratitude. 

There is a stage or period in the development 
of every institution and organization, of progres- 
sive possibilities and capacities, when it needs the 
quickening or restorative skill of a man of prac- 
tical energy, independent spirit, and firm will. 
One of the most characteristic distinctions of Mr. 
Quincy was his fitness for the successive offices 
which he filled at the time when he entered upon 
them and in the condition in which he found 
them. Critical and exacting were the demands 
and the responsibilities attending respectively the 
Chief Magistracy of this city and the presidency 
of the College when he assumed those trusts. He 
found City and College alike in transition states, 
from old methods, limited purposes, restricted 
means, inconveniences and embarrassments, to 
more expansive, generous and comprehensive pos- 
sibilities, to the attainment of which they needed 

, the foresight of a large directing mind, and the 
guidance of an independent and bold spirit. 
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This city is deeply indebted to Mr. Quincy for 
many of those adimirable elements in its works of 
utility, its institutions, and its present principles 
of municipal administration, our own pride in 
which finds its full warrant in the encomiums 
they have received from over our whole land, 
and from abroad. Its streets, market, schools, 
and other public edifices testify that while he was 
providing wisely, though some thought rashly, 
for what to him was the present, he had in view the 
much larger demands—we all know now how 
reasonable and moderate the provision for them 
—of a near future. Sometimes his schemes and 
plans were devised and pursued by his own fer- 
tility of faculty, under his own sole advocacy and 
resolute persistency of purpose. Sometimes he 
had the sympathy and codperation of a few strong 
and wise supporters against sharp opposition from 
prominent individuals or a popular party, | 
never heard that in this office, or, indeed, in any 
other, he ever gave over any purpose or aim which 
he had proposed : nor can I recall a case in which 
any successor of his has undone his work. He 
loved what is good in popularity, and was utterly 
indifferent to the other ingredients of it :—being 
quite an independent judge as to what constituted 
those respective elements of popularity, Of course, 
aman of bis always rigidly upright, often stern, 
and sometimes severe spirit in the works of reform 
and improvement, especially those into which he 
threw the most of his own earnestness and pride 
as their originator, would be sure to meet many 
opponents, Hisopponents might also become his 
personal enemies—a condition, however, contin- 
gent on his own feeling or judgment, as to whether 
he should or should not so regard them. The 
younger portion of us are told of his ardor, his 
impetuosity, his severity of sarcasm and rebuke 
in old political itrifes. We are the rather prepared 
to believe this when, besides assuring ourselves 
that in his earlier life men and measuies engaged 
his attention which were likely to require just 
such treatment from a man of his rectitude and 
independence, we call before us his looks and 
tones as at times we have seen and heard him. 
He was compacted of Roman and Puritan virtues, 
allowing for the two meanings of virtue as pre- 
ceded by either or both those epithets. He was 
able to stand the brunt of all the opposition which 
he provoked, He stood so clear of all imputa- 
tions of sinister or selfish purpose, that when his 
schemes and enterprises were challenged he could 
give his whole advocacy to them without any in- 
cidental effort for self-defence. He saw some 
stormy days and was himself the subject of occa- 
sional hostility. He had to read the riot act, and 
to hear an angry mob surging threateningly near 
his own dwelling. The second line of an ode of 
his favorite Roman poet—civium ardor prava ju- 
bentium, must often have come to his lips, though 
not without generous variations for the word pra- 
va, But none of those citizens would have dis- 
puted to him the application of the whole of the 
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first line, Justum and tenacem propositi virum ; 
though they might have preferred to emphasise 
the Tenaz propositi. 

Having after six years of this city service de- 
clined to be a candidate for reélection as Mayor, 
he was ready for quite another sphere in the Col- 
lege, which was also in a condition to require 
wise and energetic oversight. He began there as 
he began everywhere, by acquainting himself 
with facts and phenomena, faults, needed changes, 
improvements, and the way and means for them, 
He puts things to rights. He asserted his head- 
ship. He renewed, invigorated, expanded, en- 
riched every old department of the University, 
and added largely to its scope and resources. He 
sometimes stood between the students and the au- 
thorities. He always stood over the students— 
harsh and imperious occasionally in word and as- 
pect, faithful and friendly in counsel and feeling. 
They generally found out that the condition for 
respecting him was to understand him, and that 
the condition for loving him was to have no rea- 
son for being afraid of him, There are men do- 
ing noble service in all the professions around us 
whose charges were borne by his private benevo- 
lence, while their spirits were cheered by his ral- 
lying encouragement. The question I remember, 
was often discussed whether he had real strong 
sympathies for young men—could deal with them 
by wise allowances and gentle tolerances. Some 
said that having striven with politicians and pre- 
sided over boards of Aldermen and Councilmen, 
and disciplined a Fire and a Police department, 
he sometimes confused the situation and mistook 
his measures in his academic sphere. Candor 
and justice will be satisfied with the judgment, 
that while there might have been reason for rais- 
ing the question—which in fact was one likely to 
Suggest itself—there was no reason for deciding 
the question in the slightest degree unfavorbly to 
the fitness, the grace, or the conspicuous success 
of his administration of the college. The living 
Alumni of his sixteen classes will not fail of bear- 
ing some form of testimony to this. It was char- 
acteristic of him that he should have written the 
History of the College down to his own time. The 
continuation of it will have a good start from him. 
Those beautiful appearances of his of late years 


on its public days, have been the joy of its Alumni, | 


and have paid glorious tributes to him. Nor can 
one forget in connection with his life at Cam- 
bridge the generous and refined hospitalities of 
his home, discharged with such grace and dignit 


by that admirable lady who filled out the ideal of | 


the old-school refinement and accomplishment. 
We are sometimes helped to a knowledge of a 
man’s excellencies by observing in him some of 
those characteristics which are called prejudices. 
One of those convictions held by Mr. Quincy was 
that it was an injury to our young men to travel 
or study in Europe. Many of his pupils can call 
to mind that on informing him of their purpose 
to go abroad, they received from him the frank 
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avowal: ‘‘I am sorry for it. The chances are that 
you will be ruined by it. Butl hope not.” He 
had never been abroad. When he was most free 
to go he had no desire to do so. He was an Ameri- 
can result of modified English antecedents. A 
true peer in nature and mien, unable to make 
himself honestly a democrat, he schooled himself 
to a special disciplinship of an independent repub- 
licanism. He thought that he and his country 
had got all of good that England had to give, and 
as for the other foreign nationalities and their 
ways, they certainly did not present to him their 
enviable side or qualities. Coming of a Puritan 
lineage, through an ancestral line which nad dis- 
charged the trusts involved in the developing of 
a wilderness colony, onward to a self-governed 
commonwealth, he kept strong hold of the firm 
set pillars of the fabric. To a thoroughly sincere 
piety, and a most reverential tone of devotion, he 
joined a spirit of independent inquiry and a de- 
mand for reasonable convictions in matters of 
religion. No layman could at the time have been 
set over the University who could better than 
himself have softened the shock or the reminder 
of the change in usage and observance from a 
clerical headship. 

The honors and labors of his life had a felicitous 
consummation mingled of dignity and of beauty. 
It presented one of those very rare cases in which 
providential allotments, combined with human 
conditions of the peculiarities of a marked indi- 
viduality gathered their finest garland for a crown 
of tranquil and revered old age. This afforded op- 
portunities for the mellowing of character, for the 
turning of all sternness into a self-searching of 
principles, motives and actions, and for the vin- 
dication before all critical eyes of the well-tried 
integrity which had never faltered, The last de- 
cade of his years was numbered one by one, by 
some new token of the deepening interest and re- 
spect ofour whole community. His calendar, as 
it advanced, was announced in the papers. The 
literary and oratorical fruits of his long harvest 
were credited to the verification of his own theory, 
that the way in which an old man should keep 
his mind from wearing out, was to keep it hard 
at work. 

He had hoped that he might live to see the end 
of this fearful civilstrife which convulses our land, 
and which so stirred the fire of his noble inborn, 
high taught patriotism. But whether or not that 


| should be so, his faith outran his hope, and he 


believed that it could have but one possible end, 
and that a righteous one, leaving us still a nation, 
but chastened and purified. If any one asked 
him of the cause and purpose of the war, he 
would have been likely to referred his questioner 
to certain prophetic utterances of his own in the 
Congress of the United States, in January, 1811. 

A full serenity of scene and feeling attended his 
release from life, by that rarest of all human ex- 
periences, a natural death: as the ripe fruit falls 
from the unshaken bough in the still air. He was 
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waiting to be called and was just beginning to fear 
delay in the summons. He lived at last for simple 
rest, and musing on the gleanings of thought from 
his last readings of his favorite moralist and phi- 
losophers, Cicero and Lord Kacon, trusting his 
memory and his spirit for diviner nutriment. To 
the end he read and wrote. And because they 
were the last transcript from his pen he has en- 
hanced the sweet and gracious piety of the lines of 
Addison, which he copied as his hand was losing 
its cunning :-— 
“When all thy meacies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys — 
Transported with the view, I’m lost 

In wonder, love and praise !”’ 

Dying in Quincy, receiving funeral honors in 
Boston, borne to his grave through Cambridge, 
and resting now on the slope of Havard Hill in 
Mount Auburn, we may share his own strong hope 
of immortality, and believe that his life is round- 
ed by something better than a sleep. s 

The Rev. Dr. Ellis, from the Standing Commit- 
tee, offered the following resolutions :— 

Resolved, That in the death of Josiah Quincy—whose 
name has stood on our rol! 68 years, and for the last seven- 
teen years has led the list of our members,— this society 
shares in an especial manner in the feelings which have 
been manifested through our whole community. We hon- 
ored him for the highest private virtues and fur very many 
services to the public in the long succession and the large 
variety of the offices which he filled, and the trusts which 
he discharged. We recognized in him a combination of the 
noblest principles which we venerate inthe fathers of the 
commonwealth, and the elder patriots of the Jand who 
were also his friends. His | integrity, his large and 
wise public — the utility of his enterprises and the 
practical benefits which are now enjoyed by us as their re. 
sulte, will assure to hisname and memory enduring honors. 


That the President be requested to name one of 
our associates to prepare the usual memoir. 


Mr. Everett in rising to second the resolutions 
of Dr. Ellis, said— 

I have been requested, Mr. President, by the 
Standing Committee, to second the resolutions of- 
fered by Dr. Ellis, and I do it with the greatest 
pleasure, although his carefully prepared, just, 
and eloquent analysis of President Quincy’s char- 
acter and your own pertinent, feeling, and most 
impressive address have left me little to say. An 
opportunity will perhaps be afforded me next 
week of paying a tribute to his memory in another 
place; but I must ask your indulgence for a few 
moments at this time, to give utterance to the feel- 
ings which we all share, and which have been so 
eloquently expressed by the gentlemen who have 
preceded me. 

You have, Mr. President, justly intimated the 
reasons for which President Quincy’s decease 
should be noticed in the most respectful manner 
within these walls. He became a member of our 
Society in early life, and was considerably our 
Senior associate. He took a lively interest in the 
Society, and missed no opportunity of promoting 
its welfare, attending its meetings occasionally 
down to the last months of his protracted life, 
Besides this, he codperated with the Society in its 
appropriate labors, enriching the literature of the 
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country with a series of historical works of high 
and recognized value, two of them prepared at the 
instance of the Society, Still more, sir, it may be 
truly said, that he not only wrote history, but 
made it, in the sphere (and that a most diversifi- 
ed and elevated sphere) in which he moved, ex- 
hibiting through life those marked qualities, 
which, by sympathy, infuse moral strength into 
a community, and animate other men to the ef- 
forts, by which individuals and nations obtain an 
honorable place in the annals of mankind. 

I have said, sir, that President Quincy’s histori - 
cal works had a high recognized value, and most 
certainly if his vigorous intellect, methodical stu- 
dies, his untiring industry, and his great facility 
of labor had borne no other fruit, the series of his 
historical publications would have given him, 
though not a man of letters by profession, a most 
respectable place among American authors. With 
the exception of Congressional speeches and oc- 
casional essays on the topics of the day, his first 
work of considerable compass* was prompted at 
once by filial affection and patriotic duty, I mean 
the Memoir of his honored Father, one of the 
most distinguished of those, referred to by you, 
sir, who prepared the minds of their countrymen 
for the Revolution. He had the kindness to afford 
me an opportunity of perusing it in manuscript. 
It was appropriately published in 1825, at the 
close of the first half century, It contained the 
journals and copies of some of the letters of the 
lamented subject of the memoir, especially those 
written during his short visit to England in 1774- 
5—the last year of his life—and I can truly say 
that there is no volume, which to the present day I 
read with equal interest for the events of that mem- 
orable year, as contemplated by an eye-witness and 
such an eye witness—in England. He had thein- 
estimable privilege of hearing the two speeches 
made byLord Chatham, onthe 20th January, 1775, 
declared by his son, William Pitt, ‘to be surely the 
two finest speeches ever made, unless by himself.” 
Of thesespeeches Mr. Quincy made a full report 
from memory, and a few notes he was able to take 
at the time. It is in some parts evidently a more 
accurate report than that published by Dodsley in 
1779, after Lord Chatham’s death, from notes by 
Hugh Boyd. Portions of Mr. Quincy’s report 
were published in Gordon’s letters on the Revolu- 
tion, Mr. Quincy’s papers having been placed in 
his hands while composing that work. The last 
entry in Mr. Quincy’s journal is ‘ Had great satis- 
faction in reading my report of the debates in the 
House of Lords to one or two friends who heard 
them. They thought them exceedingly correct, 
and were amazed at the blunders, omissions, and 
misrepresentations of the printed accounts, ” 
President Quincy’s memoir of his Father, also 
contains the journal of a visit made by him to 
Charleston, 8. C., in 1773, and which is of ex- 
treme interest. This youthful patriot, as you 
have stated, sir, died on the return voyage from 
Europe, and within sight of the granite cliffs of 
New England; young in years alone, mature in 
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wisdom, patriotism, and public service. When 
we reflect that he was taken from the couutry, at 
the age of 31, we cannot suppress the thought, 
that a gracious compensation was designed by 
Providence, in prolonging the years of the son to 
thrice that duration. 

The History of the University is next in order 
of time, as it is the most voluminous and elabor- 
ate of President Quincy’s works. It was sugges- 
ted by the duty, which devolved upon him, on 
the memorable occasion of the second centennial 
anniversary of the institution. It was obviously, 
on the part of the President, a work at once of af- 
fection and duty. It embodies all those portions of 
the records of the University, which throw light 
on its general history, on its feeble but hopeful be- 
ginnings ; its gradual development in the suc- 
ceeding generations and in the last century; its 
rapid expansion in the present century. It ex- 
hibits the noble steadiness, with which Old Har- 
vard has maintained itself through the storms of 
two centuries, and its reactive influence on the 
public opinion of thecountry. Especial pains was 
taken by President Quincy to do justice to the 
characters of the distinguished benefactors and 
patrons of the College, from the ever memorable 
Harvard to the present day. These and other 


pertinent and kindred topics are treated in his | 


history in an appropriate detai), according to their 
respective interest and importance, in a clear and 
vigorous, and when the topic admitted, eloquent 
style of idiomatic English ; the whole forminga 
repository which, next to the original records 
themselves, will constitute the standard authority 
for the history of the Institution, till its prosper- 
ous growth as we may hope through two mere 
centuries shail require other volumes and other 
dutiful pens to record its multiplied benefactors, 
its extended usefullness, and ever growing honors. 


President Quincy’s next historical work of con- 
siderable compass, in the order of publication was 
the history of the town and city of Boston. Like 
the history of the University, this work grew out 
of an anniversary discourse, viz.: that which he 
delivered at the Second Centennial anniversary of 
the City. Suspended during his Presidency at 
Cambridge, its preparation was resumed inime- 
diately upon his resignation of that high trust. 
This History, like that of the College, was truly a 
labor of love. The family of President Quincy 
had been identified with Boston from the founda- 
tion, His ancestor came over with John Cotton ; 
and the position of his descendants had been 
maintained in honor and influence, through all 
the succeeding generations. His father had taken 
an active port in all the memorable occurrences, 
which had turned the eyes of the civilized world 
on Boston after the passage of the stamp act ; the 
President himself, born and bred in Boston, had 
represented her in the State Legislature and in 
Congress ; and in the infancy of the new civic 
organization h» had served her at the head of its 
municipality for six years. Thus was he em- 
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inently a Bostonian of the Bostonians. The chief 
part of the work is naturally devoted to an ace 
count of the writer’s administration, and of the 
series of measures relative to its public buildings, 
its markets, the elemosynary establishments, the 
fire department, the schools, and other municipal 
interests in which the public spirit, the executive 
ability, and moral courage displayed by Mayor 
Quincy cannot fail to awaken at once the admira- 
tion and gratitude of the citizens*ef Boston. 


In 1845 appeared the revised edition of Graham’s 
History of the United States. It was published 
under the superintendence of a committee of the 
Historical Society, consisting of President Quincy 
and two o1 three other respected members. The 
first volume of this work contained a memoir of 
James Graham, prepared in compliance with a re- 
solution of the society by Mr. Quincy, and em- 
bodying all that is personally known of a writer 
who cherished a warm and consistent affection for 
this country, and did more than any other for- 
eigner to extend the knowledge of it abroad. 

In 1847, and being then at the advanced age of 
75, Mr. Quincy, at the request of the late Mr. R. 
G. Shaw, prepared for publication the journals of 
their kinsman, Major Samuel Shaw, with a me- 
moir of his life.. This most excellent gentleman 
not only served with great credit through the 
whole revolutionary war, receiving at its close an 
emphatic testimonial from Washington, but he 
sailed in the vessel which opened the trade to 
China, as the agent of an association of capitalists 
formed for that purpose, and was appointed last 
American Consul to Canton, under the old con- 
federation, and afterwards by President Washing- 
ton, President Quincy’s Memoir is a highly in- 
teresting contribution to the history both of the 
Revolution and of American commerce ; a just 
tribute to the memory of a man of sterling merit, 
and well worthy the pen of the distinguished wri- 
ter. 

The year 1847 was signalized by the death 
of John Quincy Adams, at the post of duty and in 
the capital of the United States. He was the dis- 
tant relative, the neighbor, the contemporary, the 
confidential friend of Mr. Quincy, and at the re- 
quest of our Society the duty of paying the last 
tribute of respect to the memory of the illustrious 
departed, devolved on him. He readily accepted 
the trust, and instead of confining himself within 
the limits ofa memoir of ordinary length, he drew 
up a volume of more than 400 pages, embracing 
a comprehensive history of the life and services of 
Mr. Adams. The work did not make its appear- 
ance till the year 1858, and when the venerable 
author was now in his 87th year, I recollect no 
other instance in this country of so large a work 
from a person so far stricken in years ; but I per- 
ceive in it no abatement of intellectual power. In 
a modest prefatory note, it is stated to be the 
object of the writer, to narrate the political life of 
Mr. Adams from his published works, from au- 
thentic unpublished materials, aud personal ace 





quaintance ; and in this way to make him the 
expositor of*his own motives, principles, and 
character, in the spirit neither of criticism nor eu- 
logy. This difficult and delicate task was per- 
formed by the venerable author with signal 
success, and “with this the series of his elaborate 
historical efforts closes. I need not say that with 
his other occasional literary labors,—several of 
which, such as the history of the Boston Athe- 
naeum, which I ought to have included in the 
series, were of a nature to require no little time 
and research in their preparation;—they form what 
would, in almost any case, be considered the life, 
work of an industrious man. But still his retire- 
ment from the Presidency of Harvard at the age 
of 73, Mr. Quincy’s literary labors must have been 
all prepared in the brief intervals of leisure allow- 
ed by engrossing official duties and cares. While 
therefore they would have given him an enviable 
reputation, had he been exclusively or even 
mainly a man of letters, it must be remembered 
that in his case the writer was overshadowed by 
the active relations—Political, Judicial, Munici- 
pal, and Academic—in which he stood to his day 
and generation. On these I need not attempt to 
dwell, but when we consider that Mr. Quincy was 
for years, and with a brilliant reputation both for 
business and debate, the representative of Boston, 
both in the State Legislature and in Congress,— 
an acknowledged leader of the political party to 
which he belonged ; that asa Judge, his term of 
office though short was signalized by a most mem- 
orable decision, relative to the law of libel ; that 
as Mayor of Boston for six years—an office as- 
sumed under all the difficulties of the transition 
state to which Dr. Ellis has alluded, his admin- 
istration was distinguished for the most impor- 
ant improvements and reforms ; and lastly that, 
with great acceptance and public favor, he presi- 
ded over the oldest Literary Institution in the 
country, bringing to the arduous and responsible 
station a variety of qualifications, administrative 
and literary, intellectual and moral, rarely if ever 
combined in one man, and most certainly never 
surpassed ; and tha. having in an advanced but 
vigorous age become emeritus in this long and 
honorable career, instead of indulging in the re- 
pose conceded to the decline of life, he continued 
for 20 years, by word and deed, to perform all 
the duties of an active patriot, vigilant for the 
public weal, jealous for the public honor, and full 
of courage and confidence in the darkest hours of 
the present tremendous struggle, adding finally to 
all his other titles of respect and honor the au- 
thority, which length of years attended with 
virtue and wisdom can alone confer, we must all 
feel, we do all feel, as we gather round the grave 
of President Quincy, that we have lost our FIRST 
CITIZEN. 


Mr. Everett was followed by the Hon. Richard 
H. Dana, jr., who gave a discriminating analysis 
of Mr. Quincy’s noble character. 

The meeting was then dissolved. 
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Miscellany. 


Mitrrary History or Maine in THE War.—Mr, 
Wm. E. 8, Whitman of Augusta, is engaged in 
writing a history of what Maine has done in the 
war forthe Union. He is assisted by Mr. Chas, 
H. True. The work will number some five hun- 
dred , octavo, and will be published by Mr, 
Nelson Dingley, Jr., of Lewiston. It will be got 
up in fine style, handsomely illustrated with steel 
portraits of eminent Maine officers, and will con- 
tain a faithful history of every corps that has gone 
from this State to battle for the maintenance of 
the Government. The work has the approval of the 
Governor and Adjutant General. 


Ayprews’ Hawanan Dicrionary.—The Sand- 
wich Island Friend says: *‘ We are glad to an- 
nonnce that the publicaion of Andrews’ Hawaiian 
Dictionary has been commenced, It will appear 
in large octavo form, and contain from five to six 
hundred pages. This will be a national work, in the 
success of which all the friends of the Hawaiians 


| willrejoice. From the South Seas we learn that a 


dictionary of the language of Western Polynesia, 
including the New Hebrides, has been commenced 
by the Rev, Mr. Geddie, the missionary from Nova 
Scotia, 


M. W. Montgomery, Esq., is engaged on a histo- 
ry of Jay County, Indiana, It will be accompanied 
with a map and appropriate illustrations. The 
War History is to be as complete as possible. The 
edition is to be limited. Application for copies 
should be made to Hon. J, M. Hayes, Jay Court 
House, Ind. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY AND Co. are preparing for 
publication a history of the careers of the two 
famous Confederate vessels, the Sumter and the 
Alabama, compiled from the private journals of 
Capt. Semmes while in command of the vessels, 
and from a mass of letters and other documents. 


A copy of Columbus’ first letter in Spanish has 
been found in the Ambrosian library in Milan, 


printed in 1493. In our number for September 
we will give a particular description of this 
pamphlet, hitherto unknowa. 


Tue PorHam Co.tony.— Arrangements have 
been made for the Celebration of the Founding 
of this First European Colony on the main-land 
of New England. The Commemoration wili be 
held at Bath, in City Hall, August 29th. The 
Hon. Judge Bourne of Kennebunk, has consented 
to deliver the Address, and other arrangements 
are to be made to give additiona] interest to this 
historical occasion. 











FAc-sIMILES OF THE SPANISH LETTER OF COLUMBU3 
Published in 1493, 

From the only known copy in the Ambrosian Library, Milan. 
Pra) Laorwor que fe que aurcis plazer dela grand 
ty a i] victozta que ufo feitor meba dado en tutvpaic 

Pap Ww) VOS clcrtuo efta pozlaqlabzepsfcomo ertryy 
PO B4| vias pac alas fudias cola armada qnelosttr 
——' ftritinoshierz reppantos Lnozs me dieron, 
dondeyo fallemny muchas Flas pobladas con gete fn 
humerd.y dellas todas be comado polelfid poz firs altexas 
Cotrpregon y padera real cft2dida puo we Ene cdtradicho: 


Close of the Letter. 


ala elpana mas a todos los criftianos ternan aqui refrige 
rio p ganancia efto feqim elfecho afiewbrene fecba enlacar 


lanera fobze las plas de canaria ayy. de febzevo. QUill.z 


quatrocienros 7 nowenta p tres ang, 
Saraloguemandarps £1 altuivaute, 


“‘Hipina que yewadeurro enla carta. 


Defpues desta eteripto:peftando en mar" de Cafitla falyo 
tanto vientocomigo, tul p frefte queme ha fecho dele 
los namos poz coxt agm en ete pnerto detphiona op F fe 
la mayozmaranilla delmido adondeacorde efcrinir afns 
aliesas JEn todas las pndiashe fiempzeballado lostenpo 
rales como en mayo adonde yo fuy en rretjdias zbolni 
enxrpuffalno quettas tozmentas me baw detenido,ruij.d4 
ascozviendo poz eftamar.Dizen aqua todos los houtres 
Mar quejamas ono tanmal yiernonon{ tatas per 
das denanes, fechaa rH, dias de Maco. 


Fhtacartactnbio Lolona lefcrmano Deracion 
delas Yilas balladas enlas Yndias,Loutenida 
a otra Lltezas . 





